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Performing Art Center to show, ‘True West’ 


Stage !1 will resume in 
May with the production of 
True West, a contemporary 
play by Sam Shepard. The 
play will run for the first 
two weekends in May on 
the 6, 7, 13, and 14 at 
8 pm in the East Rehearsal 
Room of the Performing Arts 
Center. Tickets are $2 each 
for general admission seating 
and are available through the 
the Civic Theatre box office 
or at the door. The play 
will be produced, directed, 
and acted by a Wayne High 
School teacher and a group 
of his present and former 
students. A short discussion 
session for any member of 
the audience who would like 
to ask questions about any 
aspect of the play or pro- 
duction will follow each per- 
formance. 

Sam Shepard is Known both 


Northrop High School 


Superlatives 


JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 
Senior Recognition night 
was held Wednesday, April 
20, at 7:00 p.m. _— Seniors 
and their parents gathered in 
the cafeteria for the present- 


as the “bucking bronco of 
American theatre,” and as 
one of America’s best and 
strangest young playwrights. 
Even his detractors admit that 
he has a certain theatrical pow- 
er and magic, though they 
think the action of many 
of his early plays is capricious 
and arbitrary. His later plays, 


including ‘True West and 
his Pulitzer Prize winning 
Buried Child, tend to con- 
from more io normal audi- 
ence expectations for a co- 
herent and consistent story 
line. 

‘Though korn in Illinios, 
Shepard was raised in what 
he described as a California 
“car culture for the young” 
and in towns that held a king 
of junk magic. He also claim- 
ed that he wanted to be a 
rock star, not a playwright, 


ation of the Senior Superla- 
tive Awards. Senior Class 
Officers presented the awards 
to the top male and female 
vote getters in each category. 


Appropriate awards were gite 


ven for each category, usual- 


1983 Senior Superlatives 


Award Male 
Most Likely to Succeed.....Brad Miller 


Most Studious 


Most Courteous....,............Kurt Harris 
Most Spirited.................. ....Fony Jones 
...Dan Madden 
...Willie Miller 


Most Outgoing.... 
Best Body............ 


Female. 
Nancy Frappier 
Amy Byers 
Annette Huffman 
Kelly Graber 
Tracey Sheehan 
Linda Bauermeister 


Best Dressed... ...Robbie First Tonna Wisley 
Most Athletic.................... Erick Jackson Sophie Chapman 
Most Talented................... Julie Ramsey 
Class Clown..... Lisa Belote 


Most Reserved. 
Most Friendly.. 4 
Most Stubborn................. 
Most Popular...............0.06 
Most likely to be on 


cover of Ebony Magazine..Nate Banks 


Missy Gunter 
Vicky Didion 
Lisa Zion 
Sonia Perry 


Cynthia Page 


Rowdiest. ccs...) /isescedescees » Todd Marburger Lucy Trupo 


Most Talkative.................. Fred Horstman 


Most fun to be stranded on 


Nancy Baum 


Shelli Lombardo 


a deserted island with......... Eric Meyer 
Nicest Smile.............00.0008 Sean Gorman Kim Zimmerman 
Most Preppy........csc0.sss0000+ Matt Lucas ; 


Most likely to make a 4 


good mom/dad................5 Jon. Brandt 


Most likely to be 


bachelor/bachelorette......Brad Glass 


Most likely tobea_ - 


teaGher ec. etsceecwesessonsecets Kris Staller 


Garvin joins Northrop 


PENNY MYNATT 


Staff Writer 
A new teacher has been 


added to the Northrop fa- 


Pam Szczepkowski 
Dawn Van Patten 


Debbie Abbott 


working here. this quarter as 
a teacher of Intermediate 
Composition. 
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and drifted into theatre for 
want of something else to do. 
His plays are marked by the 
intensity of a rock concert 
and peopled with characters 
searching for toots and a 
sense of identity. In Shep- 
ard’s own words his charac- 
ters tend not to be “whole 
characters’’ with logical mo- 
tives...but a fractured whole 
with bits and pieces of char- 
acters flying off a central 

theme.” Though this effect 

is not as pronounced in True 

West as in his earlier plays, 

it nevertheless helps explain 

some of the overall strange- 

ness of the play. 


True West. is not a western 
in the John Wayne sense of 
the term, but it is a western 
in the sense of a recent poem 
by Robert Penn Warren, “It 
has something to do with 


ly something along the 
lines of headbands, books, 
paddleballs,etc. Certificates 
were also awarded in recog- 
nition of the honor. 

The Senior Class Officers 
presented a special award to 
Principal H. Douglas Williams 
in recognition of his serv- 
ice at Northrop. Mr. Wil- 
liams will be attending Ind- 
iana University in. the fall 
in order to obtain a Ph. D. 
in education. Treasurer Mike 
Madden presented Williams 
a school box full of ‘all the 
things he'll need at college. 
We've included crayons,paste, 
scissors and a notepad,” com- 
mented Madden. 


Following the awards cer- 
emony, slides were shown in | 
the auditorium. The slide 
presentation was put together 
by senior photographer Jeff 
DeVille and featured various 
shots of students at sporting 
events, as well as candid shots 
of students in the halls. 

Principal Williams stated 
that this was one __ of the 
largest turnouts ever at an a- 
wards ceremony of this type. 
“Tl hope this is an indication 
of the attendance at future 
events’’, he commented. 


faculty 


diana University where she 
also earned a M.A.E. in gui- 
dance and English. She is 
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named at Senior Reception 


vice and virtue and the vast- 
ness / Of the moonlit desert 
«Stalks of cacti, like remnants 
of forgotten nightmares, loom 
/ Near at hand. Action fades 
into the distance...." Action 
may fade early, but it re- 
turns with a vengence in this 
story of two mismatched 
brothers. 

Lee, a drifter and man 
of the desert, and Austin, 
a successful screenwriter, are 
brothers. Lee--an uneducated 
streetwise, hustler-realist--is en- 
vious of Austin’s success. 
Austin--as a contriver of en- 
tertainment, not an artist-- 
is furious when Lee hustles 
his idea for an authentic west- 
ern to a producer who drops 
Austin’s story for Lee’s. Fury, 
however, is Lee’s stock in 
trade, and therein lies the 
tale of two shattered frag- 
ments of characters flying 


cal, Anything Goes. 


Joel Scribner and Allison Kibiger perform in last weeks musi- 
Photo/Bob Winters 


Bruin Briefs 


off the central theme of the 
rootlessness of twentieth cen- 
tury existence. Though this 
may sound pretentious, in 
Shepard’s hands it becomes 
an amusing but intense night 
of theater. 

Matthew Werling, a stu- 
dent at IU/PU, will be in 
charge of the technical as- 
pects of lighting and set. Ben- 


jamin Werling and Kurt Wue- 
bbenhorst, students at Wayne 
High School, will play the 
role of Austin; Allen Peters 
a teacher at Wayne, will play 
Lee: and Amy Holston, a 
student at Indiana State Uni- 
versity in Terre Haute, will 
play the part of the moth- 
er, Michael Hudson, also a 
a student at Indiana/Purdue 
University at Fort Wayne, 
will play the role of Saul 
Kimmer, the Hollywood pro- 
ducer. 


On Tap 


APRIL 
11-Faculty Mtg. 
14-Boys Golf 
16-Jazz Festival 
19-Parent Visitation 


Final exam schedule set 


Senior Exam schedule- Tuesday May 24; this day is to be used 


currently working toward a 
doctorate degree in English 


She previously taught at 
North Side, but because of 


culty. Her name is Miss 
Madeline Garvin. She start- 


an arthritic condition she 
transferred to Northrop where 
she can take advantage of the 
elevator. This is Miss Garvin's 
tenth year of teaching and 
she is “very proud” of the 


fact that she is a third-genera- 


tion teacher. 

Besides teaching, Garvin 
likes writing. She has had 
several stories published in 
Frost Illustrated, a \ocal pub- 
lication. 

She received her B.S. in: 


French and English from In- 


Ms. Garvin is the new teach- 


er at Northrop. 


and Afro-American Studies. 

Garvin says that the Afro- 
American studies have been 
very stimulating to her be- 
cause of past experiences. 
Last year while on sabbati- 
cal, she was able to teach Eng- 
lish Composition and a course 
called The Black Woman in 
America. She did this as an 
associate instructor at 1|.U. 
Bloomington. 

Miss Garvin says that be- 
ing at Northrop has so far 
been a pleasant experience and 
everyone has been extremely 
helpful. 


by teachers needing more than one day for testing. Wednesday, 
May 25- periods three and five. Thursday, May 26- Periods one 
and four. Friday, May 27- Periods two and six. 

Underclassman Exam schedule- Monday, June 6- This day to 
be used by teachers needing more than one period for testing. Tu- 
esday, June 7, Periods two and five. Wednesday, June 8, Periods 
four and six. Thursday, June 9, Periods one and three. 


Shop students receive honors 


11 Northrop students brought back honors from the Indiana In- 
dustrial Education Conference during the weekend of April 14, 15, 
and 16.. The winning students were: In the power level, Matt Gage 
was first, Steve Brigham, second, Jeff Selzer third, Steve Fry fourth, 
Steve Dohse fifth, Len Lampe and Kevin Little both recieved su- 


perior ratings. 


In the electricity level the winners were, Lee Harpe third, Chris 
Broughton fourth and Tom Pettit was fifth. - 


MIKE KELLER 
Staff Writer 


“It's only been an hour, 
Since he put them under his 
power. The time must come 
they must be undone by the 
morning. Many times before 
the tyrant’s opened up the 
door, Then someone cries, 
we all close our eyes, Not 
Again.” 

These are the lyrics (some- 
what altered) that appear on 
the flip-side of Ritchie Black- 
more’s Rainbow cover. The 
song is, supposedly, about “a 
lady with long green sleeves” 
as Ronnie Dio so bluntly put 
it (another story). But after 
a little creative thought, | 
came up with Ronnie’s lyri- 
cal reasoning behind “’Six- 
teenth Century Greensleeves.’ 

“Sir Ritchard Blackmore”; 
“Evil”; “God”; and now, 
“tyrant.” Ritchie Blackmore 
is notorious for his obsession 
with hiring and firing. Over a 
period of approximately 15 
years, through Deep Purple 
and Rainbow, Blackmore has 
made 24 different member 
changes. ‘Many times before 
the tyrant’s opened up the 
door (hiring) Then someone 
cries, we all close our eyes, 
Not Again (firing). 

|! don’t mean to make 
Ritchie sound like he is or 
was self-centered; instead, 
just an arrogant perfectionist. 
1 would get very little’ argu- 
ment ‘from Christ’ himself if | 
was to state that, “Ritchie 
Blackmore is the greatest 


rock guitarist to walk this” 


planet.” 

From Deep Purple’s first 
album to Rainbow’s latest, 
Blackmore is incredible. For 
many guitarists, the early 
years seem to be their best. 
In Blackmore’s case, the older 
the better. From the flashy 
Gibson riffs of ‘“Wring that 


Neck” to the laid-back 
sound of “Miss Mistreated,” 
Blackmore has_ ripped-off 


some of the quickest, most 
melodic solos one would 
(could) ever want to-hear. 
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What’s Bruin? 


...« . MANAGING EDITOR 


WAAT 0D RUIGAS cae tie .cletin, sel a jenn eta 


. . CENTERSPREAD EDITOR 
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DOUG LASLIE........- 


The “What’s Bruin?” is published bi-weekly by the journalism 
students of Northrop High School, 7001 Coldwater Road, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46825. “What's Bruin?” Office: (219) 
Price per copy: k 
five dollars. Member of Quill and Scroll, National 
Scholastic Press Association, and Indiana High School Press 
accordance with the policies ant 
guidelines for high school journalism approved by Board of 
School Trustees of Fort Wayne Community Schools. 


We encourage and will give adequate space in each issue for 
publishing letters to the editor. All letters must be signed in 
order to be considered for pu > 
quest from the author, we will withold the name from publi- 
Letters should be between 200-300 words in length 
and may be edited fro length, grammar, and puncuation. We |. 
will not print any letter that is li 


blication. However, upon re- 


belous or obscene. | 


-For some reason or the 
other, Blackmore has always 
been the “leader” of the 
band; whatever he says goes 
Yet, with all the glory 
Ritchie has received, he has 
never named a band after 


-himself. Nor has he released 
‘any solo material. 


“| don't 
want my mother naming my 
band,” said Ritchie in an in- 
terview a few years back. 

All this pride may very 
well change; as a matter of 
fact, it already has, slightly. 
From day one,  Ritchard 
Blackmore put forth, what he 
considered great music. And, 
up until the latest relaese 
(Straight Between the Eyes) 
this has held true. But the 
greed is starting to take over 
and Blackmore is... | can’t 
say it... selling out. Most 
everyone by: now has heard 
“Stone Cold”, the hit single 
off Straight Between the 
Eyes. To put it mildly, the 
‘song stinks, as does 70% of 
the entire album. All Ritchie 
can see is the green, while all 
we hear is the pits. 

Why the sudden change in 
Blackmore views? In an in- 
terview with Kerrang maga- 
zine, Ritchie said, “I finally 
realized what people want 
from Rainbow—that’s why my 
attitude, as well as the music, 
has changed.” 

Well Ritchie, | think that’s 
crap. Who are “the people’? 
They sure as hell aren’t the 
same péople that have so 
eagerly awaited the release 
of the latest Rainbow album 
year in and year out. You're 
referring to “the people’’ as 
the tasteless morons that 
“get physical’. Those people 
don’t want (and never did 
want) anything from Rain- 
bow; they just heard the 
single and said, “| think REO 
has a new album.” 


Although this sell-out has 
caused me to lose some re- 
spect for Ritchie, | still think 
he’s the best. And in case 
you were one of the un- 
fortunate that missed the 
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35 cents; yearly sub- 


the Rainbow” 


Blackmore, the late great sell-out |Commission’sreporta 


most incredible single periur- 
mance that anyone can im- 
agine, you may want to 
check out some of the ma- 
terial that has amazed me 
over my intense musical 
listening ‘‘career’’. 

“You Fool No One” (Live 
in London) “Child in Time" 
,’Strange Kind of Woman” 
(Made in Japan) “ring That’ 
Neck” (/n Concert) ‘‘No One 
Came” (Fireball) ““A-200 “ 
(Burn) “Mistreated’’, “Catch 
(On Stage) « 
“Gates of Babylon” (Long 
Live Rock n’ Roll) “Star- 
gazer”, “A Light in the 
Black’’ (Rising) “Eyes of the 
World”, (Down to Earth) and 
“Veilleicht Das Naschter 
Zeit’ (Difficult to Cure). 

I'd like to wrap this story 
up with the only known 
Heavy Metal joke in circula- 
tion. To most, it won't be 
amusing in the slightest bit, 
but to Blackmore fans, it 
should, at least, bring a 

‘smile about. 


Over 10,000 people were 
in attendance for the Merce- 
des Benz “who resembles 
Christ in ungodly manner- ' 
isms’ contest. Three con- 
testants were invited to the 
Prestiguous event: Michael 
Schenker, the Pope and 
Ritchie Blackmore. The win- 
ner would receive a $64,000 
Mercedes- Sedan and $5000 
dollars cash and one gallon of 
gasoline..-The object was to | 
walk balf way across the Nile . 
River and then return with- 
out a trace of water above ' 
the ankles. 

First up was the pope, 
John Paul took about nine or 
ten steps before plumeting 
into the depths of the Nile 
and being quickly devoured | 
by 16 alligators. The crowd 
mourned. Next was Michael 
Schenker. Schenker tentativ- 
ely walked out onto the 
middle and played a short 
but wicked solo and trotted 
back to land. _The crowd 
roared, but soon became 
still as Blackmore picked up 
his Strat and prepared for his 
jaunt. Out he sprinted, stop- 
ped half way out, ripped off 
an incredible solo, smashed 
his guitar on an on-looking 
hippopotumus and casually 
strolled back to shore. 
Ritchie, of course, was award- 
ed the unanimous decision. 
Shortly afterword. Michael 
walked over to Ritchie and 
said, “I think that it would 
be wise if you told the Car- 
dinal (who was feeling rather 
down) about the stepping 
stones.’” To which Blackmore 
replied, 
stones?” 


| im 


To The Editar 


concern, the student? True, the future will know peopel © 


better or for worse? ‘ 


‘What stepping Rae EES SCE NEC NECN 


y Be on the lookout for the 
UPFRONT magazine 


& The Upfront magazine is set to be distributed on May 20. It 
® and all. Some of the.articles include: Profiles on today’s 
* lar BMX; dieting; asummer movie preview; the history of 


® The price is only 50 cents for 20 pages of fun, entertainment, 


hollow answer 


Last Monday the National Commission of Excellence 
in Education (nice name huh?) released a report on the 
educational status of American youth. With the report 
came suggestions for reformation of the present educa- 
tional system. Included in the suggestions were recom- 
mendations of a stronger set of requirements regarding 
the amount of classes taken in siubjects known as, 
‘the basics”: math, science, and English, Included with 
the requirements are calls for a !onger school year and a 
longer school day with a mandatory sentence of home- 
work for every student, every night. 

Among the amazing and apocalyptic revelations of 
the report was an observation that, “present day Ameri- 
can students are not as well educated as those students 
' 25 or 30 years ago.” 

First off, what method of measurement was used to 
deduct this conclusion. Our society is a constant and 
ever-growing one. Advancements in knowledge are made 
every day, (well, maybe not everyday), and the amount 
of information and ideas that are a result of these 
advancements also increases. The idea that students are 
not as well educated as those students 25 or 39 years 
ago may well be reviewed when concerning the content 
of the texts used 25 or 30 years ago and those used 

today 

The idea of raising the amount of required credits in. 
the classes required as the basics is also questionable. 
The sources needed for the expansion of these classes 
may not be available, the. most important of which 
would be teachers, and the financing to pay them. 
Finding enough competent and capable teachers to 
run informative and worthwhile classes would be a 
chore in itself. But where will the money to pay these 
teachers come from? The federal government says the 
state can handle it. The state says they have no money. 

But what about the effects on the subject of all this 


that are different from those of today, but different for 


Will the students of the future be better educated 
or just better educated on how to muttle through the 
educational system? A major problem in education to- 
day ‘is a general apathy and lack of interest on the part of 
students. Will piling on the work and ‘lengthening the 
school day solve the problem? Will it make cells more 
nteresting to students, or algebraic functions, or Ameri- 
can literature? Hardly. The answer is in the content 
ior what is presented and the manner in which it is 
presented. 

And as a point of logic; with more work comes more 
stress. Considering the role that stress plays in the 
number of suicides each year among teens, an added 
workpile may prompt some very disturbing results in 
the case of some students. 

With the stress on required classes the number of 
elective classes will dwindle. This, as we see it, is a step 
backward in the educational process. High schools exist 
for the purpose of preparing students for the future. 
The neglect of vocational programs and specialized 
classes will prove to be harmful concerning the prepared- 
ness of students for the future. It is illogical to think 
that an artist needs more science classes than basic art 
classes. The graduates of Northrop in 1993 may have a 
more impressive list of classes to their credit, but will 


they have anymore of a sense of direction and purpose 
than the graduates of 1983 ‘have? 


will contain articles bf information and entertainment to ona 
top musical performers, both old and new; a story on the popu- 
Fort Wayne; and an infinite number of other great stories. 
and information. So be sure to watch for the Upfront 
magazine, another fine product from the makers of 
What's Bruin? 
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Cross the bridge to yesterday _ 


Historic Fort Wayne is a 
reconstruction of the original 
fort built by Major John 
Whistler in the summer of 
1815 through 1816. 

Built in 1976, The Old 
Fort emphasizes its interpre- 
tive program. There are 
three parts to the program. 
First, visitors will go through 
an orientation museum that 
tells the story of the Fort 
Wayne area from the ice 


HISTORI 


age to the fort abandonment 
in 1819. The second phase 
is the living history program. 
Interpreters at Historic Fort 
Wayne are assigned to a par- 
ticular area of the fort, where 
they chat easily with the 
visitors as they walk through. 

When it was built, the 
Parks and Recreation depart- 
ment wanted to re-create it 
down to almost every de- 
tail. Not considering the 
museum, the old fort is 


Senior Lisa Domer interpreting the role of Rebecca 


Whistler as volunteer work for the old fort. 


living back 
KIM vVOMER 
Journalism 1 and'2 
What was it like to live 
in the year 1816? For the 
Past year, senior Lisa Domer 
has gotten the chance to 
find out by working at 
Historic Fort Wayne. © Lisa 
Portrays the character of 
Rebecca Whistler, youngest 
daughter of Major Whistler, 
commander of the fort. 


“I got interested in work- 


ing at the fort when | visit- 
ed there for the first time 
‘two years ago,” said Lisa. 

Lisa’s main jobs at the 
fort, are cooking, cleaning, 
and interpreting. ‘‘It’s hard 
work but | really enjoy it,” 
said Lisa. She also mentioned 
that. for the first year, people 
who work at the fort are 
usually volunteers but they 
can later apply for the paid 


in 1816 


dla. 

She went on to say, 
“You don't need a history 
background because you 
learn all the history you 


need to know while you are 


working. | have learned so 
much about the Indiana 
territory.” 


Historic Fort Wayne is 


open April through October , : 


nine to five, seven days a 
week. 


staff. 


same.” 


During this time, 
volunteers like Lisa, make 
up their own working sched- 
ules. Good volunteers put 
in as many hours as possible. 
Lisa has put in over 300’ 
hours this past fort season. 

Lisa commented, =a | 
think’ I’m going to continue 
working at the fort for a 
while, hopefully on the paid 
But, if not, I'll still 
enjoy the work all the 


pretty much like the origin- 
al. 

Just this past year, the 
work was completed on the 
baker’s house and oven, as 
part of the village to be 
constructed outside the fort. 
Visitors can observe the 
large bake oven outside the 
house, and continue right 
on through the door of the 
cabin, where a dry sink and 
a straw bed stand on a 
beautiful walnut floor. There 


fort this season. 
the visitors. 


is even an upper level where 
the children sleep and a lad- 
der that still looks like the 
tree that it was carved from. 
Also outside the fort 
grounds is the blacksmith 
shop. Here, visitors can 
watch the blacksmith and his 
apprentice work just as it 
was done in 1816. The 
Indian encampment has a lot 
of new developments, with 
new wigwams and many new 
interesting developments. 
Visitors may be delighted 
by watching the art of bead- 
working or the cooking of 
traditional foods made by 
the Indians. Also, there are 
a few new Indian interpre- 
ters out at the encampment. 
One has actually been adopt- 
ed by the Indians. And 
of course, as all the inter- 


(Above) These wickiups are just part of the several new additions added to the old 
(Below) The enlistedman‘s quarters are always a spot of interest among 


preters, each one can tell 
about their background, and 
the Indian affairs during the 
time of 1812 - 1816. 

Returning back inside the 
fort, the people portraying 
characters who lived inside 
will converse with the vis- 
itor, and actually make them 
feel as though they are in 
the year 1816. The inter- 
preters will answer questions 
pertaining to the fort, and 
give their characters view, on 
how they feel about life at 
Fort Wayne. 

Historic Fort Wayne pro- 
vides an educational and en- 
lightening experience for all 
people of all ages. Even 
visitors from Europe come 
through the fort, they may 
not speak English, but they 
enjoy it nonetheless. 


photos. by Steve Hug 
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Feature 


Aid for the college bound 
Armed services provide college funding 


LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


Some students are looking 
for a college education, but 
cannot afford to pay for 
it. The Armed Services 
offers many opportunities 
to help students pay for their 
college expenses. 

The Army offers .an 
ROTC (Reserve Officer's 
Training Corps) scholarship 
that pays full tuition -of 
four, three, or two years 
of college. This also in- 
cludes an allowance of up 
$1000 a year for each year 
of the scholarship. There 
is also an ROTC program 
for students enrolled 
college without the scholar- 
ship. This enables the stu- 
dent to ear a commision 


as a second lieutenant, while 


earning a college degree. 

Like the Army, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps also 
have college programs avail- 
able. The NROTC. (Naval 


JILL AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


(A note to the reader: 
Due to the fact that good 
movies rarely last long in 
Fort Wayne, this film may 
have left town by the time 
you read this. However, 
the nature of this film 
makes it likely to return as 
a midnight movie in the 
near future, so the follow- 
ing review still provides 
pertinent information to 
those considering viewing 
the film.) 

Monty Python’s back, and 
they’re as wild as ever. -The 
Meaning of Life, which start- 
ed production last summer, 
eo on April 8 to blast 
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Film 
Monty Python 


Reserve 
Corps) 


Officer's Training 
offers commisions 
in the regular Navy and 
Marine Corps to NROTC 
graduates. This scholarship 
is the largest source of Navy 
and Marine Corps officers, 
and is a highly competitive 
program. 

There is also an NROTC 
Navy and Marine Corps pro- 
gram for college students who 
want to serve as a reserve 
officer in the Navy or the 
Marines. In this program, 
college students join the 
IUROTC in the. same year 
the students in the scholar- 
ship program, wear the 
same uniforms, and take the 


same courses, but attend 
college at their own ex- 
pense, 


_ One last option for college 
is the Air Force. The 
AFROTC (Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps) is a 
Program that provides a stu- 
dent currently enrolled in a 
college, the opportunity to 


Fort Wayne with a well 
needed dose of insanity. 

The Meaning of Life 
differs from its predecessor, 
Life of Brian, in that the 
former had one definite 
plot, while the latter con- 
sists of a series of sketches. 
One of these, which features 
the Pythons (John Cleese, 
Eric Idle, Graham -Chapman, 
Michael Palin, Terry Jones, 
and Terry Gilliam) as gold- 
fish, is reprised throughout 
the film, thus providing a 
loose thread of continuity. 

As with any film con- 
taining a collection of skits, 
this one has 
hits and misses. . However, 
the hits are sufficiently fre- 


its share of . 


become an Air Force officer 
while completing university 
courses. The AFROTC of- 
fers commisioning Programs 
at more than 140 colleges 
throughout the nation. 
AFROTC also offers four, 
three, and two year scholar- 
ships to qualified cadets that 
are in the four and two year 
AFROTC program. The 
scholarship pays full tuition, 
laboratory, and_ incidental 
fees, and full reimbursement 
for curriculum required text 

The scholarship cadets al- 
so receive 100 dollars each 
month during the school year, 
while on the scholarship sta- 
tus. 

There is also a four-year 
scholarship available on comp- 
etative basis to high school 
male seniors, and graduates 
who wish to become Air 
Force pilots or navigators. 

What ever the decision be, 
all of the armed services offer 
many areas of study and op- 
tions for college. 


The Meaning of Life’ 
RATING WAI 


quent and funny to make the 
misses forgivable. One of 
the most uproarious of these 
is a “short feature’ at the 
beginning of the film. Titled 


The Crimson Permanent As-— 


surance, -it is a satire on 
Pirate movies featuring elder- 
ly accountants in a decrepit 
office building. A later 
sketch spotlighting the Grim 


Reaper is impressive not only 
for its biting humor but also 


for its eerie outdoor photo- 
graphy as well. 

However, The Meaning 
of Life has noticeable flaws, 
the most glaring of which 
is its extreme ventures into 
tastelessness. Monty Python 
have always been known. for 
, their irreverence and occa- 


é 


. 
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Every year it runs like 


clockwork: the end of the 
school year approaches, 
Senior Recognition night 


is scheduled and the Senior 
Superlative awards are given 
out. The awards are usually 
funny, sometimes cruel (preg- 
nant girls gain a lot of 
votes for Most Likely to be 
a Good Mother), not. always 
accurate, and often the win- 
ners are people you. don’t 
know or like very well. But 
the one really annoying 
thing about senior superla- 
tives is that the categories 
are always the same, and 
have become a bit irrelevant. 
We all know that people 
voted Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed are never heard from 
again; likewise, Most Re- 
served is a useless category 
because if, the ‘winners were 
really all that reserved, no 
one would know them well 
enough to vote for them, 
right? 

The awards might be more 
interesting if every year a few 
new ones were put in to 
freshen things up. Surely 
everyone knows a candidate 
for Most Likely to Serve 
Time in a Maximum Secur- 
ity Prison. Or how about 
Biggest Pig, Worst Dancer, 
or Most Likely to be an 
Unwed Parent? = They’re 
cruel, but so is forcing a 


seeks ‘The Meaning of Life’ 


ional tackiness in their hu 


mor. But some scenes in 
the film are not merely — 


‘tacky but almost repulsive; 


they trample the boundries 

of good taste and go for 
the gut with a vengeance. 
One such example is the 
Live Organ Transplant; by 
far the best example is the 
obese-man-in-the-restaurant--- 
scene (those of you with 
weak stomachs and without 
a twisted sense of humor may 
want to while away this one 
playing video games in the 
lobby instead of gagging your 
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quiet, shy person to go up 
and claim the Most Reserved 
prize in front of several hun- 
dred peers. 

Superlatives could also be 
tailored to contemporary 
issues. In every class there 
lurks someone Most Likely 
to Contract and/or Spread 
a Communicable Disease. 
There might also be likely 
winners of Most Likely to 
Become a Nuclear Terrorist, 
Most Likely to become an 
Assassin, Most Likely to 
become an Obnoxious Poli- 
tician and — the worst of 
all — Most Likely to become 
President. 

Some categories are time- 
less and will always be of 
use in senior superlative a- 


wards. There are: Most 
Likely to Go Insane, Worst 
Dressed, Biggest Nose, 
Biggest Burnout, and Most 


Likely to be a Junk Food 
Junkie. ‘And that’s not to 
mention Most Likely to Be- 
come an “Alcoholic, Biggest 
Klutz, Filthiest Swine, Loos- 
est Morals, and Most Likely 
to Disappear off the Face 
of the Earth. 

Reforms may never be 
made in such a_ venerable 
tradition as the Senior Super- 
lative awards — at least not 
for a while. But someday 
in the future they may be 
as meaningful as who knows? 
— the Athletic Awards. 


_ way through it). 


Python fans may be dis- 
appointed by the fact that 
there is little of Terry Gil- 
liam‘s fanciful animation a- 
side from the beginning cred- 
its, but they will not likely 
be disappointed in the film. 
Life of Brian remains Monty 
Python’s magnum opus, but 
The Meaning of Life satisfies 
the hunger for new Python 
material. And it’s light years 
above the low-class teenage- 
voyeur comedies that infest 
movie theaters every year at 
this time. 


(Above) During one of the musical numbers presented in the 
film, a housewife {Terry Jones) and a tuxedo-clad gentleman 
(Eric Idle) take a trip through the universe while pondering its 


_ statistics and the meaning of life. 


(Left) Sudden tragedy. hits 


in the thick of a fight with the Zulus in Africa: a British Army 
doctor (Graham Chapman) surveys the remains of a soldier’s 
(Eric Idle) leg, which disappeared the previous night. 


Sports : 
Lady Tracksters top Hawks; 


MATT BAIR. 
RICK SHAFFER 
Journalism 1 & 2 


Northrop’s Girls’ Varsity 
Track Team finished April 
with a 2-3-1 record. After 
_ returning to the Summit City 
, from Huntington with a vic- 
tory over Warsaw and the 
host Vikings, the ladies track- 
sters dropped  three-out-of- 
four meets, including the Nor- 
throp Invitational. Held here 
four meets, including the 
Northrop Invitational 

On April 20 at South Side, 
the Lady Bruins topped Har- 
ding and Wayne with 5% 
Points, but could not over- 
come Bobbie Widmann’s 
South Side Archers. South 
went on to win the meet 
with 56% points. 

Junior Laura Didion took 
the only first place honor 
Northrop had during the 
afternoon as she won the 
1600 meter run in 5:22.9. 
Freshmen Heidi Owens fini- 
shed this event with a 5:45.3 
time, to take third place. 

Senior Sonia Perry settled 
for second place to South’s 
Cathy Tyree in the 100 
meter hurdles as she nudged 
out by four tenths of a sec- 
ond. 

Northrop’s relay teams 

- fared well as the 400 meter 
relay squad, consisting of 
Tonya Fields, LaVonya Ed- 
-monds, Kathy Bradshaw, and 
Sonia Perry came in second 
with a. 52.6.mark.. The 800 - 
meter relay team.made up of 


Michelle Ragsdale, Sonia Per- 
ry, LaVonya Edmonds, and 
Kathy Bradshaw took second 
place while the 1600 meter 
relay runners Laura Didion, 
Michelle Ragsdale, Tonya 
Fields, and Kathy Bradshaw 
came in second. 

Freshman Kathy Bradshaw 
took second in the 100 meter 
dash with a 12.9 second ef- 
fort. Junior Sandra Tatum 
finished fourth in the 200 
meter run. Sophomore Mich- 
elle Ragsdale took third in the 
400 meter run while freshman 
Lisa Burney placed fifth in the 
same event. 

In the field events, Mach- 
elle Hutson leaped 13'5 to 
take fourth place in the long 
jump, Ginny Gater took 
fourth in the shot put with 
a 31’4 toss, and finished third 
in the discus followed by 
Diane Townsend, who placed 
fifth. 

On April 23, the Bruins 
hosted their seventh annual 
Northrop Invitational meet. 
The team captured second 
out of a nine team field 
with 75 points, missing the 
victorious Snider Panthers by 
a point. 

Although Northrop didn‘t 
finish on top, the afternoon 


was sparked by three first 
place finishes for the Bruins. 
Laura Didion captured first 
place in the 800 meter run 
with a 2:27.7 time and a- 
gain in the 1600 meter run 
with a 5:20.2 mark. Mich- | 
elle’ Ragsdale-took’ the otherc® > 
first place honor with 59.4— 


-Linksters capture second 
in Concordia Invitational 


TODD CHURCHWARD 
Editor-in-Chief 


On Saturday, April 23, the 
Bruin boys’ golf team parti- 
cipated in the Concordia In- 
vitational tournament at Ri- 
verbend Golf Course. Junior 
Mike Riley shot a 78 to lead 
the team to a second place 
finish, coming in five shots 
behind defending champion 
Norwell. 

Sophomore Chris Schaffer 
shot an 82, junior Dave Welsh 
shot an 83, and freshmar, 
Brian Gottwald shot an 88 to 
round out the scoring for the 
Bruins. Snider’s Barry Holt- 
house fired a two-under par 
70 to capture medalist ho 
nors. 

On Thursday, April 28, 
the linksters lost to Snider 
by two strokes, 168-170. 
Chris Schaffer shot a 39 to 
lead the team. Dave Welsh 
shot 42, Mike Riley shot 43, 
and senior Rob Bixby had a 
45 to round out the Bruin’s 

. scoring. The loss tor Snider 
dropped the team out of first 
place in the SAC. The team’s 
record now stand at 7-2 in the 
SAC and 11-2 overall. The 
match ended the first half 
of the SAC season which 
Currently has Wayne in first 
Place with an 8-1. record. 
Their only loss came to 
Northrop. 

The Bruin’s first loss of the 
season came at the hands of 
the Bishop Dwenger’ Saints 
on Tuesday, April 25. 

| 


The Saints beat Northrop 
154-161 at the Elk‘s Coun- 
try Club. Mike Riley shot 
38, senior Todd Churchward 
had 40, Chris Schaffer had 
41, and Dave Welsh shot a 
42. 

In a very close match at 
Havenjurst, the Bruin’s de- 
feated the New Haven Bull- 
dogs, 152-155. Rob Bixby 
was the low man for the 
team with a 36. Mike Riley 
shot 38, Dave Welsh had a 
38, and Brian Gottwald had 
40 to round out the team’s 
_scoring. 


..’m confident that 
we'll bounce back 


‘and finish the year 


on'top of the SAC. 
-Senior Rob Bixby 


BSE St ee 
Tomorrow, the Bruins will 


compete in the Homestead 
Invitational at Huntington's 
Norwood Golf Course. Be- 
sides Homestead and North- 
rop, some of the top teams 
in the state will be com- 
peting, including: Carmel 
Kokomo Haworth, Wawasee, 
ancElkhart Memorial. 

Senior Rob Bixby com- 
mented on the teams chances 
of winning the SAC, “We're 
going through a bit of a 
slump presently, but I’m con- 
fident that we'll bounce back 
and finish the year on top of 
the SAC.” 


seconds in the 400 meter dash. 
Strong finishes behind the 
winners kept Northrop in the 


meet. Melisa Lendman fin- 


ished second in the 800 me- 
ter run with a 2:24.5 effort. 
Heidi Owens placed third in 


the 1600 meter run with a 
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time of 5:37.2. Kathy Brad- 
shaw took third in the 100 
yard dash with a 12.9 time. 
Sonia Perry remained 
strong in the low hurdles 
with a second place finish. 


She finished in 12,9 seconds, - 


just three tenths of a second 


fallto South 


off of the leader. 

The 400 meter relay team 
came in third. The 1600 
meter relay team, composed 
of Tonya Fields, LaVonya 


Edmonds, Kathy Bradshaw, 
and Sonia Perry finished in 
second place. 


Freshman Colandra Grey warms up for an upcoming race on the 100 meter hurdles. Photo/ Ted Roberts 


Senior players maintaining positive attitude 


SEAN NEESON > o25> 
Staff Wrher 

Athough a number of this 
year’s early season varsity 
baseball games have been post- 
Poned or cancelled due to the 
cold and rainy weather condi- 
tions, the spirit of this year’s 
palyers has yet to be dam- 
pened. The five senior mem- 
bers fo this year’s team are 
maintaining a: positive out- 
look for this season’s relatively 
young team, however, are’ 
and are hoping that their 
Positive attitude will carry 
over to first and second year 
players. 


Due to the loss of several — 


key players from last year’s 
squad, which advanced to re- 
gional play much of the 
leadership will have to come 
from the senior team members. 
Senior Mike Madden com- 
mented on this fact by say- 
ing, “Last year we were a lot 
closer team than this year, 
and we had more potential, 
simply becuase we had more 
experience, escspcially in post- 
season play. The seniors and 
underclassmen get alongreally 
well this-year, and that’s what 
we need to be. successful.”” 
He added, “As senior we do 
have greater responisbility, 
but we don’t try. to have just 
one team leader, everyone 
tries to take a share of the 
responibility.”’ 

Senior pitcher Kent Mc- 
Quade also commented by 
saying, “Il try to get things 
stated and help the under- 
classmen along when | can, 
because they are going to be 
looked up to in the future, in 
the same position that we are 


- as seniors this year.” — How- 


ever McQuade felt that this 
season’s team had more unity 
than any before. For the first 
time we've had sensitivity 
sessions help to bring outhard 
feelings, as well as giving the 
team more _ togetherness, 
which ‘most of the players 
agreed is very important. 
Barry Morehart, who's 
completing his final seasonas 
a starting outfielder agreed 
more with Madden by com- 


menting that ‘‘The teams I've 
played on here in the past 


were closer than this year, 
because the guys had all 
Played together as they were 
growing up. But as the season 
goes along well get to know 
each ‘other better. We try to 
help out the younger guys as 
much as possible, and we'll 
Progress throughout the sea- 
son.” 

All three plan to contifhue 
Playing baseball after gradu- 
ation. McQuade plans to play 
at the University of Arkansas, 
white Madden, who also 
played football! for Northrop 
for four years hasn't decided 
upon a college as of yet. Mc- 
Quade has a current 2-0 


pitching record thus far this 
season, while Madden has been . 


performing-as the secend, hase- 
man. 

The two remaining seniors 
are catcher Kurt Harris, and 
pitcher Brad Glass. Harris, 
who is filling the position 
left open by all-state pitcher 
Barry Ault, feels that this 
year’s team “doesn’t have 
as much experience as last 


"year, but we have the poten- 


tail to be just as good or 
better. We have the talent 

and skills, the only thing 
holding us back will be men- 
tal mistakes." Harris will 

be spending a year in Switz- 
erland as an exchange student 
after graduating, before return- 
ing to the United States to 

continue his baseball and edu- 
cational career in college. 


Glass, who along with Mc- ——— 


Quade, is one of the Bruins 
top pitchers, and has played 
4for Northrop: for four years. 
He also felt that this year’s 
team will be successful, and 
that the players could help 
things go even better if their 
attitude and enthusiasm re- 
mained at the present level, 
or improved slightly. Glass 
also plans to continue play- 
ing baseball after school, and 
to attend college. 
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Bruins defeat Saints tlead 


SEAN NELSON 
StaffWriter 

The varsity diamond men re- 
mained tied for lead in the SAC 
conference race, along with de- 
fending champ Northside, after 
defeating the Bishop Dvwenger 
Saints here April 29. 8-5. The 
Bruins impoved their overall 
mark to 8 wins and 4 losses, and 
their conference record to a per- 
fect 40. 


> x ES 4 
Junior Brian Fleming connects for a base hit while senior Mize Madden warms up on the on deck circle. 
Photo/ Rob First 


attempted a last inning comeback 


The Bruins opened up an early 
lead when junior Jeff Griffith 
blasted a grand slam home run in 
the bottom of the first inning, it 
was Griffith’s second bases loaded 
homerun of the season. Sopho- 
more Derrick Westfield hit a two 
run homer in the fourth inning, 
after Northrop had added a run 
in the third, to make the 7-0. 
The diamondmen added a run in 
sixth to make 8-0, but the Saints 


and scored five runs before the 
Bruins held them off 8-5, for the 
final margin of victory. 

Senior Kent McQuade, pitched 
his fourth victory of teh season 
against no setbacks. He also 
struck out eleven batters to bring 
his team leading, season total, to 
30 strikeouts. Senior Brad Glass 
collected the save. 

Coach Stavreti commented 
that, “At this point we're not 
completely satisfied, because 


Keller highlights Wayne upset 


LAURA DOLIN 
Staff Writer 


On. Tuesday, April 26, the 
varsity boys’ track team re- 
mained undefeated after a 
meet against the Wayne Gen- 
erals, -The Bruins won with 
67 points,the Generals scored 


59 points. 
The highlight of the meet 


was senior Mark Keller’s perf- 
ormance in the 800 meter run. 
He won the race in 153.1 for, 
a state best time. He also 
broke Northrop’s school re- 
‘cord. Coach Trammel feels 
that Keller will break his own 
record by the end of the sea- 
son. ‘ 

In the 100 meter hurdles, 
sophomore Jamie Chavis took 
first place honors with an 
effort of 15.8 seconds. Soph- 
omore Dan Howe finished 
in 15.8 for second place. 

Senior Connell Nelson and 
sophomore Maurice Nelson 
took first and third places 
in the 100 meter dash in 
11.4 and 11.6 seconds. Jam- 
ie Chavis ran the 300 meter 
low.-hurdles in 40.6 seconds 
for third place. Freshman 
Mike Phillips placed third in 
the 400 meter run with an 
effort of 53.5 seconds. 

The 400 meter relay squad 
took second place in 43.8 
seconds. The squad consisted 
of Connell Nelson, Maurice 
Nelson, and seniors Mike Davis 

and Erick Jackson. 

The 1600 meter relay squad 
also took second place with 


a combined effort from jun- 
ior Tom Mills, Mike Phillips, 
senior Nate Banks, and soph- 
omore Maurice Nelson, finish- 
ing in 3:34.2. 

Tom Mills took first place 
honors in the 1600 meter run. 
Mills had the same time as 
second place finisher Mike 


Davis, 4:26. Davis came back 
to win the 3200 meter run 


with a time of 9:59. Junior 
Brad Reinking’s time of 10:03 
was good for second place. 

Erick Jackson won the high 
jump with a jump of 6’4”. 
Sophomores John Clark and 
mrobert Ferrel took second and 
third places respectively. Fer- 
rel took second place in the 
long jump with 21'3’. Sen- 
ior Ronnie Williams jumped 
20’6” for third place. 

Sophomore Phil Shinn, 
won the pole vault with 12’6”. 
Sophomore Jerry Fox and 
freshman Gary Brunson took 
second and third places at 
11‘6” and 11 feet. 

Junior Brian Bittner won 
the shot put at 49’3” and 
took second place in the 
discus with 136 feet. Junior 
Jamie Ashton took second, 
place in the shot put at 44 
feet. 

Northrop’s weight men’s 
relay teamremains undefeated. 
They won in 47.1 seconds. 
The team consisted of junior 
Ken Alderman, Bruce Brine- 
man, Jamie Ashton and Brian 
Bittner. 

On Saturday, April 23, the 
tracksters participated in the 


Gosheb Relays and finished 
twelfth behind some of the 
top teams in the state. Gary 
Roosevelt won the meet with 
90 ponits. Snider took second 


with 86 points. 


The Bruins left Goshen 
with one victory. They won 
3200 meter relay by 11 sec- 
onds, with a time of 8:15.8. 
Senior Fred Horstman, Tom 
Mills, Mike Davis, and Brad 
Reinking were on that team. 

Mike Davis took third place 
in the 1600 meter run with 
a time of 4:25.70. He finish- 
ed less than one second behind 
the winner. 

The 1600 meterrelay team 
finished fourth in 3:27.55. 
The team consisted of Con- 
nell Nelson, Mike Phillips, 
Tom Mills and Mark Keller. 

The sprint relay team took 
sixth place, Maurice Nelson, 
connell Nelson, Ernie Davis 
and Mark Keller were on that 
team. They finished in 44.35 
seconds. 


Connell Nelson placed sixth 
in the 100 meter dash. His 
time was 11.22 seconds Der- 
rick Greene took sixth place. 
in the 300 meter low hurdles, 
in 41.79 seconds and John 
Clark placed sixth in the high 
jump at 6’6”. 


On April 11, the freshman 
tracksters will be competeing 
against Snider in their last 
tournament of the season. 
The tourney, which starts at 
4:15 will be a preview of 
Northrop’s upcoming _ talent. 


conference race 


there's always room for improve- 
ment. But our pitching and de- 

fense definitely need to improve.” 

He felt that the Bruins’ setbacks 

have occured because of pitching 
lapses and mental mistakes on 

defense. ‘Stavreti added, “As a 

team we have the ability and 
talent, but it takes more than that 
to get the job done, we've lost big 
leads because of fundamen- 
tal mistakes, and mental mis- 

takes.”” 

The Bruins four losses have 
come in DeKalb andHunting- 
ton, in which 'Stavreti pointed 
to the loss of six and eight 
run leads respectively, and a 
double-header detest to Home- 
stead. However, Stavreti is 
just as pleased with the Bruins 
in several aspects as well. He 
commented, ‘Our offense is 
doing very well at this point, 
which has been surprising, and 
we have played well in several 
ball games.’ He was particu- 
larly satisfied with the Bruins’ 
3-2 victory against the |Huntr, 
ington North Vikings. After 
losing a six run lead enrout 
to suffering the loss in the 


first game of a double-header, 
Northrop bounced back to 
capture the second game by a 
slim 3-2 margin.  Stavreti 
said, ‘| was pleased because 
that type of game is more 
indicative of how we'll need to 
play, as the season progresses, 
and at tournament time. We 
showed good pride, in coming 
back after giving up the loss 
the way we did, and coming 
away with a sound close win 
in teh second game.” 


: The Bruins’ next outing 
will be at Warsaw tommorrow, 
followed by two conference 
game versus South Side and 
Snider. Junior Bob McHenry 
commented on the conference 
race by saying, ‘It’s going to 
be close, but | think it’ll be us 
and Northside fighting it out 
at the end. We both have two 
of teh top pitchers in the city 
(McQuade and Northside’s Jon 
Wood) so | think whichever 
team hits better will probably 
the champ.”” He also added, 
“There are several other good 
teams, so we can’t look to far 
ahead at this point.” 


Reserve golfers post 
undefeated record 


DOUG DYE 
Staff Writer 


As the official golf season 
opens, the boys’ reserve 
squad was victorious in thier 
first five meets of the year. 
The record now stands for the 
reserves is 5-0. 

The Norhtrop linksters won 
the first match against Carroll 
on the 11th of April, at Co- 


_ lonial Oaks with a total com- 


bined score of 192 over Carroll 
at 209. 

The individual scores for 
that meet were junior Mike 
Keller with a score of 48, 
freshman BrianGottwaldnad a 
47. Freshman Scott Pieri’s 
score of 59 was dropped. 
Junior Doug Winn put ina 
53 and freshman Shannon 
Griffich hit the lowest score 
for the Bruins with 44. 

The rest of the members 
who make up the squad are 
freshmen Dan Kramer, Brian 
Guy, Todd Erdly, Rich 
Kruchten, Chris Crapser, Ed 
Pierson and Jim Apollo. The 
sophomores on the reserves 


are Marty Evans. Tim Kamyuh, 


Steve Mc Glennen, and Todd 
Peppler. The only juntor 
besides Keller and Winn is 
Andy Cocarin. 

When asked what is per- 
sonal goal was, Marty Evans 
replied, ‘‘“My personal goal 
is to be consistant in the mid 
to lower 40's, improve on my 
hitting and keeping the ball 
straight and decrease on sli- 
cing. ! would be content if | 
could stay under par at each 
hole.” He also added, ‘’My 
main goal, as I’m sure it is 
everyone else’s, is to make it 
on varsity mext season.” 
Evans concluded by saying, 
“| am looking forward to a 
good season and | think that 
this will be a year we go with 
a perfect record. | also hope 
to fulfill my goals this season 
and give a good contribution 


to the team to help be the 
teh best reserve squad around.” 

Then on April, 22, the 
Brufns went up against the 
New Haven Bulldogs and again 
were victoriOUus with a score of 
170. Keller hit the lowest for 
the Bruins with a 38. Then 
came Scott Pieri with a 42. 
Andy Cocarin and Doug Wil- 
son had scores of 45 and 46 
respectively. Brian Guy had 
a score of 50, and Shannon 
Griffith scored a 68. 

On Monday, April 25, the 
reserves went up against the 
Carroll Chargers and North 
Side and came out victorious 
with a 185. 

Piere led the Bruins with a 
42, and Keller had a 43. 
Andy Cocarin, Dan Kramer 
and Chris Krapser all put 
in a 50 for the Bruins, while 
Brian Guy had a 54. 


Coach Oliver said that this 
years team has gotten off to 
a good sta't and hopes to. 
win all of the other meets in 
the future. He has put in 
eight people and wants to 
give the other team members 
a chance. There are seven 
other playing dates so they 
have a good chance to get to 
lay, says Oliver. 


Mr. Oliver says that this. 
reserve squad is “‘the sbiggest 
in number and the biggest in 
effort.’ He also feels that the 
reserves are “a fine team with 
high standards and a high am- 
ount of potential.” He con- - 
tinued by saying ‘This is a 
good group of young men. 
Notonly are they great people 
but good golfers too. | am 
hoping to get as many people 
as possible on a varsity squad 
to fill in for the seniors who 
will be leaving soon or people 
who don’t return next year.” 
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Seniors, left to right, Greg Barkey, Eric Meyer, and Jim ‘Jam’ Amidon applaud a Senior Sup- 
erlative award winner at the Senior Reception this past Wednesday night. Photo/Bob winters 


CHA membership and 


clinics announced 


The Camp Horsemanship 
Association is a nationwide 
organization which promotes 
safety, education, enjoyment 
and better standards in camp 
horsemanship programs and 
_Tiding stables throughout the 
U.S.A. and Canada. CHA 
certifies Instructors and As- 
sistant Instructors in English 
Western or both seats, at the 
Elementary, Intermediate, First 
Class or Advanced Levels. CHA 
member. camps may use the 
CHA program and CHA a- 
wards may be issued if the 
camp is using CHA certified 
instructors. _ Membership is 
open to camps, stables, col- 
leges, riding instructors, camp 
directors.and anyone interested 
in the goals of the organization 
Membership is not required 
to attend a clinic; a three year 
non-voting certification fee is 
required by GHA of all certi- 
fied instructors. 

The clinic will be oriented 
to camp riding and basic in- 
structional methods for ring, 
trail and general riding pro- 
grams. Emphasis is placed on 
safety, teaching techniques, 
horse management and pro- 
grams to provide enjoyment 
as well as achievement. Both 
English and Western will be 
offered and there will be a 
practical trail riding session 
or overnight ride.  Partici- 
Pants will spend much time 
in the saddle as wellas lect- 
ures and discussions Each 
Partiscipant will do practice 
teaching, self appraisal and 
evaluation of others. The 
Composite Manual, which will 
be sent on reciept of registration 
and deposit. Please read this 
manual before arriving at the 
clinic. Instructors will be Sue 
Harris and Sharon Lindsay. 


Participants must be 16 


or older to recieve Assistant 
Instructor certification; 18 or 
older as of the begining of 
the camp season in ree 


\ 


“out assistance, 


to any level. They should be 
experienced horse persons who 
can ride with good control 
at the walk, trot, and lope 
or canter and can catch, lead 
saddle and handle horses with- 
Prior teach- 
ing experience is helpful. Cert- 
ification will depend on meet- 
ing CHA standards, especially 
in safety and ability to work 


effectively with people and 
and horses at the level de: 
sired. Participants must be 
able to ride one level above 
that which they are certified 
or registered. 
Pants are evaluated by at 
least two clinic 
Please note: You must pass 
CHA requirements in order 
to retain your certification 
a minimum number of re- 
quirements must ‘be completed 


“within this three year period. 


Non-participating observers 
and camp directors are in- 
vited to attend any or all 
sessions, 

Auditing can be arranged 
at a reduced fee of $70. 

Arrival should be on June 
5 in time for a2 pm. session. 
Departure will be on June 
10 after an evaluation which 
will not last beyond 4 p.m. 

The cost of the clinic is 
$150, which includes room 
board, horse, CHA manual, 
instruction and tution. This 
fee will include the required 
$15 three-year certification/ 
non-voting membership fee 
and the required $5 proces- 
sing fee. A non-refundable 
deposit of $50 is required to 
to reserve a place. Your 
CHA manuals will be sent 
out as soon as possible. 


Registrations must be re- 


cieved no later than May 15, 
in order to send manuals in 
time. The clinic will be fil- 
led, first come first served by 
post mark date. Late reg- 
istration will only be accepted 
if there is space in the clinic 
and if the clinic management 


: ige eae are strict- 


Clinic partici: 


Instructors. 


PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 
Senior Lisa Zion was a- 
warded first place in Girl's 
Extemp speaking at Warsaw 
High School. The Northern 
National Forensic League 


| SOLD tournament took place’ 


on. April 8 and 9. Lisa 
will compete at the national 
speech tournament. This 
takes place in Kansas City, 
Missouri from June 12 
through June 17. _ 

The NFL Solo tournament 
takes place- after the state 
meet. This contest gives stu- 
dents another chance to qual- 
ify for the national competi- 
tion. However, there are 
only six areas he or she can 
compete in. Those areas are 
Boys Extemp, Girls Extemp, 
Impromptu speaking, Drama 
Humor, and Original Ora- 
tory. 

Lisa has been on the 
speech team since her fresh- 
man year. She is the current 
president of the speech team. 
Besides competing in Girl's 
Extemp, Lisa has also par- 
ticipated in debate and con- 
gress. _ Her future plans in- 
clude attending Yale Univer- 
sity next year. 


One of only 12 


What’s Bruin? receives awards 


Northrop’s 
‘What's Bruin?, 
ceived two national awards 
from the American Scholastic 


newspaper, 
recently re- 


Press Association’s Annual 
Review and Contest for scho- 
lastic newspapers. This con- 
test is an annual event in- 
volving over 800 high schools 
and colleges from all over the 
United States. 


What's Bruin? tallied 915 
points out of a possible 1000 
points available, thus giving 


Zion captures first place 
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Upfront” to be 
distributed in May 


‘TODD CHURCHWARD 
Editor-in-Chief 

The What’s Bruin? is an- 
nouncing the production of a 
magazine set to be distribu- 
ted in May. Keeping with 
tradition, the magazine will 
be entitled Upfront. Upfront 
will contain many articles of 
entertainment to the students 
here at Northrop. The types 
of stories that will be run in- 
clude a three page spread on 
the various types of music 
that teens listen to now-days. 
The spread covers rock, jazz, 
classical, new wave, and coun- 
try. There is a spread on the 
increasingly popular BMX 
scene. Other stories include: 
musical performers- both old 
and new (John Cougar, Bob 
Seeger, Adam and the Ants, 


One team mate comment- 
ed, ‘The look on Lisa’s face 
when she realized she had 
won was great. Of course, 
everyone 


on the team was 


Senior, Lisa Zion. 
very happy for her.” Mr. 
Record, speech coordinator 
said, ‘‘Lisa‘s accomplishment 


ranks among the greatest 
since | began coaching in 
1969.” Mr. Record and-his 


wife Marlene will accompany 


qualifying for a first place 
award overall... Northrop was 
one of only 12 schools na- 
tionwide with enrollments of 
2501 or more to recieve 
this award. ‘ 

In the special awards cat- 


egory, the paper was one 
of five high schools and col- 
leges to be named as having 
the best overall sports cov- 
erage. 

The staff of the paper, 
is pleased with the progress 
_ they have made this year 


speech award 


and the Rolling Stones), 
home computers, high school 
rock bands, marijauna, the 
history of Fort Wayne, and 
many more interesting and in- 
formative articles. 

The tentative distribution 
date for the Upfront is May 
20. The price will be 50 
cents. What’s Bruin? ticket- 
holders will receive their Up- 
front upon presentation of 
their ticket. If you have an 
idea for something that you 
consider of interest to the 
studetns here at Northrop 
and would like to see cover- 
ed in Upfront, you are en- 
couraged to stop and talk to 
Todd Churchward, Editor, or 
Mr. Doug Laslie, Adviser, in 
D111 during the regualr 
school day. 


Lisa to the national contest 
at Park Hill High School 

Zion is Fort Wayne’s only 
representative. She is also 


the first since Northrop a 
lumni Shawn Martin went 


five years ago. That particu: 
lar contest was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Martin placed 
19 in humor with “A Star 
Spangled Girl.” 

Lisa will be in competi 
tion with state and district 
champions from all 50 states. 
There will also be competi 
tors from several U.S. posse- 
sions. _ Mr. Record says thi 
accomplishment gives him 
motivation to help the team 
achieve higher goals. He 
went on to say that he ex- 
Peacts another national qua'i- 
fier before another five years 
go by. 

Record estimated that 
within the next two or three 
years, maybe even next year, 
a speech mamber will quali- 
fy. Eric Heffley, freshmen, 
said, “Il thought Lisa’s win 
ning was great. It really mo- 
tivated me to work harder 
for next year’s speech sea- 
son.” John Robinson,junior, 
who will be president next 
year said, “‘l was very happy 
:for Lisa.”” 


and are very honored by this 
Presentation of awards. 

Sports Editor of the Whats 
Bruin?, Beth Richardson, com- 
mented on the awards, “| 
feel really good about the 
awards, especially after all 
the hard work that went in 
to it all, and | hope it mo- 
tivates next year’s staff to 
do even a better job with 
the paper.’ 

The announcement of the 
awards came this past week. 


} 
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What’s Bruin? — page two 


Hey! We won an 
award 


After 12 years of existence, the Northrop High School 
publication, the What’s Bruin?, received national honors 
in the American Scholastic Press Association’s Annual 
Awards and Contest. 

The catagories in which the entries were rated are 
Overall Quality of Publication, Best Story—non-school 
related, Best Investigative Reporting—school related, 
Best Cover or First Page, Best Sports Coverage, Best 
Editorial, and Best Overall Photography. All of the cat- 
agories, with the exception of Overall Quality of Pub- 
lication, had five award winners, placing from first to 
fifth place. The Overall Quality of Publication was judg- 
ed on a point scale basis, wherein the panel of judges 
rated the paner upon Content Coverage, General Plan, 
Page Desigi., Editing, Art, and Creativity. — 

What’s Bruin? advisor Doug Laslie entered the pub- 
lication in the contest with the first two issues of the 
1982-83 school year. The end result of the contest 
was a first place award in Overall Quality of Publication 
and the What’s Bruin? Sports page, under the editorship 
of Beth Richardson, was accredited with the third best 
sports coverage in the nation. 

The Overall Quality. of Publication was judged on a 
point scale system of 1000 possible points. Any pub- 
lication with 850-1000 points was given a first place a- 
ward, 700-849 points earned a second place award, and 
500-699 points received a third place award. Northrop 
was one of 12 schools with an enrollment of 2501 or 
more to receive first place honors in this category. The 
What’s Bruin? accumulated a respectable sum of 915 
points. 

We have set this space aside to congratulate and 
acknowledge our achievement. A “pat on our own 
back,” if you will. Well, the News-Sentinel wrote an 
article on their Pulitzer right? 


Be on the lookout for the 


i ‘ 
§ UPFRONT magazine — 


4 The Upfront magazine is set to be distributed on May 20. It 
‘ will contain articles of information and entertainment to one 
and all. Some of the articles include: Profiles on today’s 
8 top musical performers, both old and new; a story on the popu- 
lar BMX; dieting; a summer movie preview; the history of 
i Fort Wayne; and an infinite number of other great stories. 
The price is only 50 cents for 20 pages of fun, entertainment, 
and information. So be sure to watch for the Upfront 
magazine, another fine product from the makers of 
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This is one you have got to read 


JILL AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


In the world there are 
certain foods that comprise 
most or all of a particular 
country’s or people’s meals. 
These are known as ‘‘staple 
foods.” Grains often make 
up staple foods; rice is a 


_ common one in Asia.3But 


for American teenagers, this 
just will not do — junk food 
is the only way to go. 


To adults, the constant 
consumption of Twinkies, po- 
tato chips and hamburgers is, 
at the very least, revolting. 
To teenagers, pigging out on 
non-nutritious munchies can 
be a welcome relief from the 
wide world of vitamins, health 


ACROS 


‘appeal 
“snacks 
‘cheese sticks, pretzels, and 


food, and green veggies. 
Contrary to popular be- 
lief, not everyone who con- 
sumes junk food simply mun- 
ches indiscriminately. Some 
people can be extremely picky 
about what kinds of sugar, 
artificial flavorings and pre- 


‘servatives they poison them- 
_. selves .with. 


i Certain indi 
*for salty, 


% star h 
like 


potato chips, 


corn chips. Others have a 
marked preference for sugar — 
laden treats such as cookies, 
candy, soda pop, and any- 
thing containing chocolate. 
This leads us to the junk 


food lover’s mainstay — or 
one of them, anyway — choc- 


olate. The popularity of 


JOELL OLLI IEEE 


~ their 


CROSS 
WORD 
PUZZLE 


FROM COLLEGE 
PRESS SERVICE 


chocolate is immense and has 
been for centuries; its charms 
are difficult to resist. What 
red-blooded American’s knees 
haven't quivered at the sight 
of chocolate pudding or a 
bag of Hershey's kisses? Of 
course, one cannot put away 
large amounts of chocolate 
(or any junk food, for that 


y Matter) without. paying for 


it later in polmds — but that 
just happens to be an oc- 
cupational hazard of being a 


pig. 

As stated before, some 
people prefer snacks that are 
less saturated with sugar and 
salt. Some people are capable 
of consuming potato chips 
(can‘t eat just one!) until 
lips become cracked 
and drop off. 
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student’s learning, 


For anyone who has been living under a rock for the 
past twelve years or so, the main purpose of going to 
school and doing work is to learn. There, now that that 
is out of the way, consider this question: Why do 
teachers misuse the learning materials meant for teaching 


students? 


Busy work given in the form of extra homework after 
school can be just as pointless, and even worse. If a 
student has to do extra homework after school, this — 
takes away from time he could better spend on assigned 
homework. Troublemakers should be punished when 
he “crime occurs”, or else the penalty has no effect. 

’ Busy work, besides being basically useless, is also 
unfair because usually the entire class is punished when 
only a few were at Ifault. A better way to punish trouble- 
thakers would be to give them a detention or ISS, which 
would get the message across witHout extending the 
punishment to innocent parties. _ i 

The way this misuse occurs is when teachers assign 

“busy work” or extra homework just to punish students 

for infractions committed in class. The’ problem with 


this practice—or, 


rather, one problem— is that it just 


‘doesn’t work. Even though the work is supposed to 
occupy students’ minds and still their mouths, but most 
students are determined enough to talk that they barely 
bother with the work. The rationale that extra work will 

‘keep troublemalers out of thw way is faulty simply | 
bezause they have been subjected to this same treatment - 

_ for years and simply don’t care. Busy work in class only 

| occupies the students whe are quiet and don’t cause 


| trouble anyway. 


Perhaps teachers could keep this in mind in the 
future: Don’t punish everyone for something someone 


did, and make the punishment fit the crime. 


TOu is 


CURTIS NASH 
Staff Writer 

Earlier this month, Chica- 
go joined 14 other major 
cities, including Washington 
D.C., Atlanta, Las Angeles, 
and New Orleans, to elect a 
black man to the office of 
mayor. Passing up the chance 
to fall into republican hands 
for the first time in half a 
century, the citizens of Chica- 
go chose 60-year old Harold 
Washington, and ex-convict 
and a former congressman, to 
hold their city’s highest ad- 
ministrative office. Whaile 
Washington will probably be 
very beneficial to the city, the 
election result should be re- 
membered more importantly 
as a decisive victory in the 
fight against racism. 

Washington won the demo- 
cratic primaries, which usual- 
ly decide the mayoral elec- 
tion of Chicago, probably. be- 
cause he was black. His com- 
petitors, then-current mayor 
Jane Byrne and Richard Dal- 
ey, son of the infamous lead- 
er of the Chicago machine, 
split the white vote. Washing- 
ton won almost all of the 


in record numbers), enough 
for Washington to tally 36.3% 
of the vote to win the pri- 
maries. However, many demo- 
crats defected from the party 
and pledged their support for 
the republican mayoral can- 
didate, Bernard Epton. Soon 
afterword,.overt bigotry came 
into: the open and challenged 
the democratic rule of the 
city. Byrne soon made mat- 
ters worse when she chose to 
run as a write in candidate, 
an act which only attempted 
to beat Washington since it 
provided loyal democrats 
with an alternative to a black 
man. 

Of course, Epton procliam- 
ed that racism wasn’t sup- 
porting him. However, that’s 
all he talked about. In the 
_words of the Chicago Tribune, 
Eptons disapprovals of race as 
an issue were, ‘the rings of a 
man who doth protest too 
much,” 

In actuality, Eptons sup- 
porters kept race as an issue.” 
On Palm Sunday, Washington 
and former Vice President 
Walter Mondale went to a 


church in a white neighbor- 
hood on invitation from the 
pastor. The pair were greeted 
with a spray-painted message 
on the church (NIGGER DIE) 
and'a screaming mob of about 
200 people, who forced the 
two men to leave under police 
protection. 

At an Epton rally, his sup- 
porters serenaded him with 
their campaign song, “Bye, 
Bye Blackbird,” and proudly 
displayed their bold, racist 
campaign buttons. One read, 
“Vote Right, Vote -Wiite:” 
Another was simply al! white, 
as if there were nothing more 
to say. Otters showed water- 
melons with black slashes ac- 
ross them. Epton’s televised 
ads also related the general 
opinion: “Epton—before it’s 
too late.” 

It may be true that Wash- 


“ington served time in prison © 


(he ‘forgot to file his income 
tax returns). Never the less, 
Chicagoans are better off with 
a leader who has committed 
a crime and paid for it, than 
one who is quilty of the 
crime of racism. 
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Washington’s victory a victory 
against’ racial prejudices 


. black vote (which registered 
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LUKE STIEBER 


Opinion Editor 
In viewing the recent 
Francis Ford Coppola release, 
the Outsiders, | must say that 
| am terribly let down. Al- 
though | think that | went to 
the theatre expecting too 
much, | feel that only a mini- 
mul amount of the talent 
Possessed by the makers of 
the film was evident. 
| must state first off, 
that | am very partial too the 
subject matter of the film. | 
am one of the thousands of 
people, who at an early age, 
was spellbounded by the book 
_ by the same title by author 

S.E, Hinton. The book itself 
has been critically acclaimed 
and labeled, “’...a milestone 
in adolescent literature.” | 
that the book had an incre- 
dible storyline, very realistic 
characters and a hopeful mes- 
sage for my youthfullness. 


But the movie, as | saw it, 
didn’t emulate any of these 
qualities, at least not to a 
great extent. 

| found myself wondering 
if the scriptwriter, Kathleen 
Knutsen Rowell, ‘had — writ- 
ten the script based on a 
summary of the storyline 
that contained a few of the 
books most memcrable phras- 
ing and slang, for example, 
“You ain't a wootin’,” “Tuff 
enough,” and, of course, 
"weed’’ and “cancer stick.” 


Though the writer left the 
___ lines in, she forgot the charac- 
_ ters that were speaking them. 
| was hoping to see the 
(res memor ble and powerful 


characters that were develop- 
ed in the book on the movie 
screen. Unfortunately, | did 
not find them. What happen- 
ed to the characters of Soda- 
pop Curtis (the brother of the 
narrator, Ponyboy), and the 
Soc, Bob, who is eventually 
killed? Thier chracters rivaled 
and were very essential to the 
true story. The character of 
Darry Curtis, (Ponyboy's old- 
est brother), was completely 
missing except where his re- 
lationship to Ponyboy was 
included. The strong charac- 
ters of Two-Bit Matthews and 
Steve Randall were also re- 
duced to minor roles. 


The characters were not the 
only facets missing from the 


story. As | saw it, the story 
itself was absent; or rather, 
the essence and message of 


the story. In the book we are . 


Presented with a group of 
confused individuals trying to 
exist in a society they didn’t 
understand, all the while, reb- 
eling against their social coun- 
terparts; part of the society 
they did not understand. This 


is the main weak aspect of 
the movie, a very inept and 


‘empty script. 


The acting in the movie, 
where the movie did allow it, 
was above average. 


' The actors are, mainly, young 


actors and actresses, some of 


whom, are the best in their 
professional genre. Matt Dil- 


lon is, in my opinion, one of 
‘the most gifted young actors 


around today. As seen in his 


‘past performances in Liar’s 
Moon and My Bodygaurd. 


ee & 


Dillon gives his audience ani- 
other good performance in 
the movie version of the 


_character of Dallas Winston. 


His performance is fine, but 
in the role of Dallas he is 
totally miscast. In the book, 
Dallas is, in short, an animal. 
A wild, reckless, and unstable 
person on a violent road to an 
inevitable end. | think that 
Dillon could have been better 
cast in a different role in the 
movie, if that role had more 
than five lines. The actor, 
Ralph Macchio, who portrays 
Johhny Cade, is definatly a: 
gifted young actor.-Perfectly 
cast, Macchio handles the 
chracter with great care and 
a delicate touch. Also a standex 
out, is actress Dianne Lane, 
Lane, whose screen appear- 
ances have been few, has to 
her credit two very memor- 
able performances in A Litt/e 
Romance and A Gift of Love. 
In the Outsiders, she handles 
the character and awkward 
lines of Cherry Valance with 
real professionalism and poise. 
The acting in the movie, what 
there is of it, is certainly not 
the cause of the movies jerk- 
iness. 

My main complaint of the 
movie is directed towards 
the directing department and 
the man in charge of it, (I 
can’t believe I’m writing this),- 
Francis Ford Coppola. Cop- 
pola is, in my opinion, one of 
the greatest movie directors 
in the history of films. His 
works are all films with great 
Power and artistic quality. Wow 

his credit are the films: 
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Something Wicked This Way Comes, will be re- 
3 leased throughout the United States and Canada. 
x The film will star Jason Robards (Julia, Long 
% Days Journey Into Night), Dianne Ladd, and 
i Tony award-winner, Johnathan Pryce. 


tS 


The Rain People, The Goa- 
father saga parts / and /1, 
Apocalypse Now, and most 
recently One From the Heart. 
Coppola is a part of a very 
exclusive movie-making club; 
in that he is one of the few 
filmmakers who can take a 
cuperior work of literature 
and put it successfully on the 
screen. His ability in this spe=.- 
cific film genre is exemplified 
with his screen-writing con- 
tribution to Jack Clayton's 
movie version of The Great 


Gatsby and his transformazx.: 


tion of the Mario Puzo best- 
seller The Godfather into the 
movie of the same title. The 
movie captured three of the 
top Academy Awards for 
that year, including best pic- 
ture and best screenplay, 
(both won by Coppola, the 
latter shared with author, 
Puzo). Also, the incredible 
and powerful 
Now, derived from the liter- 
~ ary classic, Heart of Darkness, 


Jack Clayton (the Great 
; Gatsby) production of the Ray Bradbury novel, 


Apocalypse — 


{ SOMETHING TOKEEP j 
AN EYE OUT FOR 


by Joseph Conrad. One would 
expect the Outsiders to be 
another example of Coppola’s 
talent in this sense. But dis 

appointingly so, it is not. The 
movie is just a simple repro- 


_ duction of the bare storyline. 


One can tell immediatly 
from .viewing the external 
quality of the movie that it is 
a Coppola film. The dream 
sequence, the ambush of 
Ponyboy and Johnny and 
Dallas’ last scene are among 
the artsy-fartsy and visual- 
memorable scenes. The physi- 
cal qualities are most assurad- 
ly there, but the emotional 
and intellectual qualities are 
forgotten in the attractive 
scenery and 
writing. 

If this were another film- 
makers work it would rate 
about a 3. But considering 
that it came from Coppola, 
with a past like his, it rates 
about a 2. 


jerky screen- 


Coats announces art contest 


WASHING TON-— Congress- 
men Dan Coats announced 
Plans today for an art com- 
Petition for high school stu- 
dents in the 4th Congress- 
ional District. This compe- 
tition will be jointly sponsor- 
ed. and coordinated by Con- 
gressman Coats and various 
arts groups in northeastern 
Indiana, including the Fort 
Wayne Arts Foundation and 
the Jay County Arts Council. 
The winning entry will be dis- 
played later this year in a 
national exhibition in the 
corridor leading to the United 
States Capitol. 

According to Rep. Coats, 
the art competition is part of 
An Artistic Discovery, a na- 
tionwide activity initiated by 
Members of the United States 
House of Representatives to 
recognize the creative talents 
of young Americans. Be- 
tween now and May 30, 1983, 
Members will conduct local 
art competitions for high 
school students in order to 
select artwork to be display- 
ed in national exhibition. (Fi- 
nal secision regarding suita- 
bility for exhibition in the 
capitol shall rest within the 
discretion of a panel of 
qualified persons chaired by 
the Architect of the Capi- 
tol.) 

“| believe that no group of 
Americans is more creative, 
expressive, and curious about 
our society than our young 
people,” said Rep. Coats. 
“This ‘competition enablé us 
to encourage and recognize 
their rich and diverse artistic 
talents at a time when the 
budgets of. our local arts or- 
ganizations are being curtail- 
ed.” 

The competition, to be 
conducted at not expense to 
the Federal government, is 
open to any high school stu- 


165% & , 


Que 


dent in the 4th District. Art- 
work must be two-demen- 
sional and no larger than 30” 
X 30” (unframed). Eligible 
categories are paintings, draw- 
ings, calleges, and prints. 

For further information, 


please contact Congressman 
Coats’ Arts Liaison, Sue Muel- 
ler, at 483-1583; John Mc- 


Kenna, at the Fort Wayne | 


Fine Arts Foundation, 424- 
0646; or Congressman Coats 
District Office, 424-3041. 


Computer career chances 
opening up nationwide 


Evanston, ll--Few career 


fields 


many applications-- as compu- 
ter science. Computers have 
become an important part of 
our everyday lives, and have 
made living easier. The poc- 
ket calculator that helps you 
with your math homework 
and the popular video games 
that challenge your skills would 
not have been possible with- 
out computer technology. 

More importantly, busines- 
ses depend on computers to 
process and store all sorts of 
of information. “And,” says 
Kingsley Bewley, President of 
the Bell and Howell Educa 
cation group (BHEG) is com- 
prised of ten technical in- 
stitutes in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, offering programs in com- 
puter Science for Business and 
Electronics. 

“As more businesses install 
computers, they will need a 
greater number of people to 
operate them,” Says _ Mr. 
Bewley >: “apeapie® are needed 
to program computers with 
information, and to develop 
and maintain systems.” Mr. 
Bewley says computer jobs 
include: 

Programmers: Programmers 
design and write the list of in- 
structions that enable the com- 
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have shown as much 
growth in recent years-- or as 


puter to produce the desired 
information. They also test 
and correct programs. 

' Service Technicians: These 
are the people that maintain 
computers, and repair them 
when something goes wrong. 
Students interested in this type 
of career should have an apti- 
tude for electronics. 


Mr. Bewley says that most 
computer careers call for ed- 
cation after high school and 
some higher level positions 
require work experience in 
addition to a postsecondary 
school degree. “Technical 
education is one route that 
many high school graduates 
choose,’’ he says “For ex- 
ample, BHEG institutes set 
up their programs to provide 
students with skills that they 


~~leading -to-B:S. ad 
cade associate degree, pre 


of study? 


You can work your 


Distribution 


: LOOKING FOR A FUTURE? 


_Did d you | know that Purdue Universit, 's s Schoolo: Seaaernsh offers 42 plans of study. 
tive: Te 


agriculture and pest management...preveterinary medicine and preforestry plans 


Tomorrow's “high technology” agriculture will require 10- 15 percent more college- 
trained men and women. They will work in some 300 professions like genetic engi- 
neering, microbiology, computer science, biochemistry, soil and crop science, edu- 
cation, communication and food science. 


You never have to take a number in Purdue’s School of Agriculture. The school is one 
of the biggest and best in the nation, but you are counseled by agriculture professors 
who take a personal interest in you, your problems and your ambitions. And they 
even want you to keep in touch after graduation! 


education program lets you spend part of your school year with an employer, earning 
and learning, and making valuable contacts in your chosen profession. 


CHARLIE careers can help you explore your options in agriculture. See your Indiana 
Cooperative Extension Service agent to ask for an appointment with CHARLIE, a 
FACTS computerized counseling program. You just answer five questions, and 
CHARLIE selects options that match your interests. 
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You can choose your major from this list: 


e Agricultural Communications ¢ Forest Recreation 

e Agricultural Economics ® General Agriculture 

e Agricultural Education ® General Agronomy 

e Agricultural Engineering © General Horticulture 

© Agricultural Finance ® Horticultural Business 
® Agricultural Mechanization Management 

e Agricultural Meteorology ® Horticultural Production 
e Agricultural Science e International Agriculture 
© Agri-Sales and Marketing e Landscape Architecture 
e@ Animal Agribusiness e Landscape Management 
@ Animal Production * Management: Business 
© Animal Products and Farm 

e@ Animal Sciences ¢ Natural Resources and 
® Biochemistry : Environmental Sciences 
e Community Development * Plant Protection 

¢ Entomology Preforestry 

e Farm Supply and Product Preveterinary Medicine 


Food Business Management 
Food Engineering 

Food Sales and Distribution 
Food Science 

Forest Management” 

Forest Products Industry 


For more information: : ; 
Write or call Dr. A. R. Hilst, Associate Dean and Director of Resident Instruction, 
School of Agriculture, West Lafayette, IN 47907 (Telephone: (317) 494-8469). Orsee 
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Bruin Briefs, 


Senior mother breokfast slated 


The PTSA will host the Annual Senior Mothers’ Breakfast 
on Tuesday, April 26, at 9:00. The agenda for the meeting 
includes a breakfasr of rolls, coffee and juice; a brief business 
meeting; comments by one of our seniors; and a teaser from 
this years musical Anything Goes. 


Boys’ tennis sign-up set 


Any young man wishing to play tennis for Northrop next 
year, should sign up for the summer conditioning program at 
Northrop this summer. Forms will be available in May, and 
if there are any questions contact Mr. Keim at Northrop. 


MacQueen speaks fo latin students 


Recently, Dr. Bruce MacQueen, Chairman of Classics and 
German Department at Purdue University at West Lafayette, 
spoke to advanced Latin classes, and first year Latin students 
on Wednesday, April 20. 

Dr. MaQueen spoke to the students about the values ° 
talking Latin and the career fields that are open to spear 
who have a background speaking Latin. 


Anything Goes to be preseated 


Anything Goes, has been selected by the Fine Arts Department 

vas the twelfth annual musical to presented to the public on 
April 28 through 30. This 1934 hit includes a cast 

of sixty, a orchestra of forty and numerous stagecraft stu- 
dents. Tickets will go on sale after spring vacation, and 

will be $3.50 for-adults, and $3.00 for students. 


ternship programs. = two-year: : 


week winter courses in plant, animal and gubsral 


rams _.eight- 


way through Purdue's School of Agriculture! Our cooperative 


Soil and Crop Science 
Turf 

Urban Forestry 

Urban and Industrial 
Pest Control 

Wildlife Management 
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Northrop 


JANET AUSBURY 
Copy Editor 
Northrop’s fine arts de- 
partment will present the 


musical Anything Goes on 
April 28, 29, and 30 (Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday), 
at 7:30 p.m. This compli- 
cated 1934 tale of comic in- 
trigue is set aboard the ship 
“America,” on a voyage from 
New York to England. 

As the ship prepares to 
sail, reporters discover the 
presence of a celebrity on 
board; famous evangelist Re- 
no Sweeny (Julie Ramsey) 
who, with the help of her 
“Angels,” hopes t6 save a 
few souls. 

Reno's friend Billy Crocker 
(Chris Bojrab) has come to see 
her off. Billy meets two im- 
portant people: his boss, E- 


licha J, Whitney (Roland 
King), who is none too 


pleased to see Billy away 
from the office; and Hope: 
Harcourt (Vicky Stoll), a 
young woman with whom 
he once spent several hours 
in a taxi, and whom he has 
been searching for ever since: 
Unknown to the other 
People on the ship, there is 
another celebrity sailing: 
Moonface Martin (Joe! Scrib- 
ner), a former ship's gamb- 
ler who has hit the big time 
and is now Public Enemy 
Number 13. This number 


presents spring musical, “Anything Goes ” 


has brought him bad luck and 
‘he has put a hold on his 


- activities in the hope of being | 
dropped to a lower number. 


Billy and Moonface be- 
come friends, and Moonface 
joins Reno in helping Billy 
win Hope away from Sir 
Evelyn Oakleigh (Marty 
Powell), an. English baronet. 
Moonface finds Billy a cabin 
that was formerly been as- 
signed to Moonface’s friend — 
Public Enemy Number One. 
However, Number One was 
warned against occupying the 
cabin. His moll, Bonnie Le- 
tour (Allison Kibiger) makes 
up for his loss with a group 
of admiring sailors, while 
Reno concentrates on one 
man - Sir Evelyn - in an 
attempt to win him away 
Billy’s love. ? 

Reuniting Billy with Hope 
seems nearly impossible; Billy 
has only five and a half days 
to win Hope’s heart. Hope’s 
mother (Andrea Baglin) 
wants her daughter to marry 
Sir Evelyn, and since Billy 
is occupying Public Enemy 
Number One’s cabin, the 
ship’s officers are looking for 
him, and he resorts to various 
disguises that include Moon- 
face and himself as Chinese 
converts. 

The musical score, by Cole 
Porter, contains highlights: 
such as “Friendship,” “! Get 


A Kick Out Of You,” “Any- 


thing Goes,’ and ‘‘Let’s Mis- 
behave.” The chorus num- 


_ bers are performed by a cast 


of approximately 51 people. 
The cast is aided by director 
Mr. Del Proctor, student 
directors Tavi Planck and 
Glendora. Humphrey, and 
choreographer Larry True. 

Tickets for Anything Goes 
are currently on sale at a 
price of $3.50 for all adults 
and $3.00 for students. All 
seats are reserved. 


Northrop’s honor student sub-culture 


CURTIS NASH 
Ad Manager ~ 

Northrop High School, as 
is every high school in ex- 
istence, is blessed with sev- 
eral dozen cliques, or social 
groups. 
loosely-knitted, vary in mem- 
bership, and are usually un- 
stable and open to anybody 
who fits the unwritten re- 
quirements and who applies. 
However, a clearly-defined, 
neatly-organized social group 
made up of honor students 
is beginning to take. shape 
as a progressive type of 
clique. 

Affectionately dubbed 
Honors the proposed club’s 
main objective is “to set up 
a casual meeting for social 
interaction among those in- 
terested in expanding their 
intellectuat horizons,”’ accord- 
ing to one of the three 
founding fathers, senior Jeff 
Young. 

Young's reasoning for set- 
ting up the club, he explains, 
is because: ‘‘We have no- 
ticed that since. the fifties, 
there has been a decrease 
in the average student's mo- 
tivation to learn. In the 
sixties, during the Vietnam 
era, they didn’t want to 


These cliques are — 


Seniors Rick Zemen, Mike Henry, and Jeff Young are the 


three founding fathers of Honors. 


learn for a cause (they didn’t 
approve of the war). But 
in the seventies, the younger 
brothers and sisters noticed 


that their elder siblings, the - 


Vietnam vets, didn’t want 
to learn, so they didn’t 
want to either.” The result, 
according to Young, was a 
steady decline of extracur- 
ricular thinking and learning. 
The Honors are trying to 
restore that motivation, and 
all agree that it must be 
a “student-led movement.” 
These students won’t be just 
any students, however. A 


* three-man committee (headed 


Photo/ Jeff DeVille 


by founding fathers, Young 
and seniors Rick Zemen and 
Mike Henry) will nominate 
a quota of candidates each. 
Then the candidate must be 
approved by two of the three 
leaders. 

It has been decided (by 
who else? The studious 
three) that one formal meet- 
ing will be held that will 
last at least two hours. Also 
they will try to have an 
informal meeting every two 
weeks. "We'll just have 
a tailgate party, or 
béfore a dance or some- 
thing,”” explained Young. 


Save 20% on Prom Flowers 


Bring this coupon and save 20% on corsages and boutonnieres 
Fresh, Dried or Silk flowers for all occasions 


9:00 -6:00 
432-8245 


Rehearsing for the spring musical are sophomore Chris 
Bojrab (Billy Crocker), senior Julie Ramsey (Reno Sweeny), 


and senior Joel Scribner 


(Moonface Martin). 


Photo/ Bob Winters 


Student Council: behind the scenes 


JANET AUSBURY> 
Copy Editor 


“People don’t know who 
we are.” This, according to 
Student Council president 
Tracey Sheehan, is a major 
Problem that Student Coun- 


cil faces with trying to rep- 


“ently 


resent Northrop’s large stu- 
dent body. Students elect 
council members, and officers 
“every year, and then appar- 


never give Student 


Council a second thought, 


so perhaps a closer look at 


$89: 


Ei PLUS up to $26 worth 


the organization is in order. 

In addition to senior Tra- 
cey Sheehan, the other offi- 
cers are junior Angie Johnson, 
vice president, and senior 
Nancy Baum, secretary-tres- 
urer. The council is com- 
posed of about 40 members - 
eight from each class, and 
the class president and vice 
President from each class. 
Club officers also represent 
their clubs in Student Coun- 
cil. The council is sponsored 
by Mr. Brown and Mrs. 
Clancy. 

The Student Council offi- 
cers meet three times a 
month, while the entire 
Council meets once a month. 
Most meetings are held dur- 
ing first, second, or third 


period. The officers some- 
times meet before or after 
school. Meetings become 
more frequent when major 
events such as Homecoming 
Week need to be planned. 

Student Council gets many 
of its ideas from asking stu- 
dents, teachers, and brain- 
storming within the group. 
Council . officers.attendedta 
student leadership camp at 
Indiana University last sum- 
mer, and this session, along 
with a red book containing 
ideas to promote school spi- 
rit, also provides ideas for the 
Council. When an activity is 
decided on, committees are 
formed to carry out specific 
tasks to help prepare for the 
for the event. 

Council president Sheehan 
feels that the work involved 
with Student Council is a 
learning experience. “You 
learn to be more responsible 
to listen and make more de- 
Cisions, to work with people.” 
She recommends Student’ 
Council participation to under- 
Classmen, stating, “It’s a good 
thing to put on college ap- 
Plications,” but more im- 
Portantly, “It’s worth it taking 
time to be part of the school.”” 
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Williams 
LISA DOMER’: 

Staff Writer - 


At the end of this year, 
Principal H. Douglas Williams 
will be leaving Northrop to 
work on the completion of 
a doctorate degree. 

Mr. Williams will go down 
to Indiana University, in 
Bloomington, and work on 
a school administration and 
curriculum doctorate. Next 
year, someone new will be 
at Northrop to replace Will- 
iams, who will be gone for 


one year. However, Dr. Bill 
Anthis, superintendent of 
schools, hasn't said who is 


going to be taking his place. 
It could possibly be some- 


_ OF someone outside the build- 


one already in the building, After obtaining this doc- 


torate Mr. Williams will be 
able to go into higher levels 
of education and administra- 


ing. sut the person will 
only be hired on a one year 
basis. 

Mr. - Williams currently 
holds a bachelors degree in 
education, and a masters in 
education, and’ a masters de- 
gree in school administration. 

It seems that it has been 
a “life-time goal’ of Mr, 
Williams to get a doctorate 
degree. With this degree, | 
he will be able to go into’ 
other fields of education. An 
example would be former 
Principal Sandra Todd, who 
obtained a. doctorate and is : 
now working with Dr. Anthis. £ 


Tom 


BARB PRICE 
Centerspread Editor 
Picture this: a young girl 
in trouble, she has no- 


‘Your Turn 


While ticket sales pay for a portion of the cost of the after-prom, in the past years the 
senior class officers have had to make up the difference. One possible solution for making 
uo the cost is a fund raising project. However, if funds are raised through the school, it 


would be considered a school function. 
ey, they would be responsible for the supervision of the after-prom. 


If the school was to get involved in raising mon- 
“That's our main rea- 


son for not wanting the school to sponsor it. A lot of people who attend the after-prom 


show up drunk,” 
get into trouble.” 


“What is your opinion on the senior class offices 


commented Matthews. 
The class officers have decided not to further plans for the after-prom. 


“lf the school supervises it, those people could 


decision on not having an after-prom?” 


Margaret Ennis, senior: 


““) always 


Chris Haifley, : senior: INE the only 
way to have the after-prom i is for the 
school to sponsor it, then why not? | 
Those who show up drunk should 
suffer the consequences.” 


Film 


Selleck makes going worth while 


4 half). 


thought that the after-prom was finan- 
ced through the ticket sales. | don’t 
think the senior class officers should 


tion. It all depends if Mr. 
Williams will be returning af- 
ter he gets his doctorate, or 
what he may be doing after 


where to turn (no, she is not 
Pregnant). In her desperate 
search for help, she stumbles 
upon a handsome hero-type 


‘ (swoon), she’s overcome - -help 


has arrived. 

Just the basic Sunday after- 
noon movie, right? Change a 
few names, the date, the city, 
make a few plot twists, an 
across-the-continent race, and 
Tom Selleck. Not the basic 
movie anymore. Or is it? 

High Road to China 
has the charm of the old 


movies; pretty lady, handsome 
hero, action, romance, sus- 


pence, but it’s just a bit 
different. 

First of all there’s Tom 
Selleck. Few female hearts 
do not beat faster at the 
mere mention of that name. 
He’s suave, good-looking, and 
manages to maintain a con- 
stant 5 o'clock shadow 
through the course of the 
e 4about.a- week and. a 
Impossible, you say? 
No, that’s the magic of the 
movies. 

Starring opposite of Selleck 
is Bess Armstrong. She’s a 
1920's flapper who will lose 
her inheritance if she doesn’t 


find her missing father in 12 | 


days. 


It just so happens, 
‘he’s the only pilot. in the 


area who is able (hung-over, 
but able) 
where her dad was last seen. 
Neither of them are too ex- 


cited about the arrangement, |} 


but she needs his planes, and 


~ ending. 


that ; 


to fly her to/jf 


to leave for I.U. to obtain doctorate 


obtaining it. “The super- 
intendent said that | can 
come back if | want, it’s my 
choice; | kinda like it here.” ~ 


High Road to China 
RATING KKK 


naturally, there are bound to 
be problems. In spite of the 
hate, they fall in love. (Ah, 
finally the romance.) But 


who wants to fall in love 
with someone they hate? 


They fight against it as hard 
as they can, but it comes 
through in the end. (Who 
can fight true love?) Anyway, 
‘the plot thickens, her father 
is gone. Off to another ad- 
venture. And another. Fi- 
nally they find themselves 
(minus one plane and one 
mechanic) in China, and yet 
another great danger awaits. 
What next? Oh, yeah, the 
But, that’s what the 
movie is for. (Wouldn't 
want to spoil all the fun.) 

High Road to China is 
a movie full of good clean 
fun (If wars, explosions, 


and machine guns are fun.) 
But for an enjoyable, relax- 
ing evening, see igh Road. 
to China. 


WRITE: A LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR 


he difference.” 
Hane ee) ene BP he needs her money. 


So, off they go. She in 
one plane, he in another. 
(Surprise! She already knew] 
how to fly.) : 

Of course, things don’t 
all flow along nice and easy. 
She’s a spoiled brat, used to 
getting everything that she 
wants and he’s not about to 
give in. He’s a veteran of the} 


war and his pride is hurt 
easily, he resents her, So, 


Putt-Putt 
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Jim Reid, senior; ‘’! think they 
should find a way to finance it. It’s 
a part of the prom — it’s almost like 
a tradition.” 


Janci Springer, senior: ’’! think 
it’s a good idea not to have it. A lot 
of people go to other places anyway.” 
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Macken open season with dual victories 


LAURA DOLIN 
Staff Writer 


On Tuesday, April 12, the 
boys’ track team won their 
second outdoor meet of the 
season. The tracksterswonthe 
meet here at Spuller Stadium 
with 105 points. New Hav- 
en scored 37 points for second 
place followed by Bishop Luers 
with 14 points. 

Senior Charles Scott _fin- 
ished second in the high hurd- 
les in 15.7 seconds followed 
by sophomore Dan Howe in 
16.7 seconds for third place. 
Senior Connell Nelson won 


the 100 meter dash in 10.9 
seconds. Junior Derrick 
Greene and senior Ronnie 
Williams finished in 11.5 and 
11.6 for fourth and fifth places 
respectively. 

Senior Mike Davis won the 
1600 meter run finishing in 


-4:36.5. Junior Tom Mills fin- 


ished in second place in 4:38, 
and sophomore Kevin Pensin- 
ger ran the distance in 4:50 
for third place. 

Senior Mark Keller ran the 
440 meter run in 50:35 for 
first place. The 400 met- 
er relay team won their race 
with 44.65. Seniors Ronnie 


| Williams, Erick Jackson, Blake 
Geer and Connell Nelson were 
!on that winning team. 
Mike Davis finished the 
| 3200 meter run in first place 
ree a time of 10:22. Seniors 
Tom Shank and Fred Horst- 
man finished with times of 
10:26 and 11:01 for  sec- 
‘ond and third ¢ 3:_-place. 
Erick Jackson won the 300 
meter low hurdles in 41.83, 
Following closely behind was 
Derrick Greene with his time 
of 41.87, which was good for 
second place. 
Fred Horstman won the 
800 meter run with a time of 


Senior Erick Jackson works on his jumping tecniques in preparation for an upcoming meet. 
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LAURA DOLIN 

: Staff Writer 
The boys’ reserve track 
team won a meet against New 
Haven and Bishop Luers on 
April 12. The Bruins scored 
111 points, New Haven had 


‘37, and Bishop Luers had 6. 


Sophomore Jamie Chavis 
won the 100 meter high hur- 
dies in 15.83. Freshman John 
Amos took second place with 
a time of 17.99. 

Sophomore Maurice Nel- 
son won the 100 meter dash 
with a time of 11:45. Fresh- 
man Ernie Davis ran in 11:72 
for second place. Freshman 
Mike Bennett ran in 11:88 
for third place. 

Junior John Heinkel won 
the 1600 meter run in 4:59. 
Sophomore Randy Widde- 
field took second place in 
5:03. , 

The 400 meter relay won 
in 47:01. Freshmen Sherwin 
Springer and Ernie Davis and 
junior Brian Bittner and soph- 
more Maurice Nelson were on 
that team. 

Junior Rod Jones won the 
3200 meter run in 10:24. 
Freshman Jeff Cole finished 
in third place in 11:27. 
Junior Anthony Springer won 
the long jump with 17'10%. 
Jamie Chavis and junior Tony 
Jones took third and fourth 
places with 16'11%", and 
16'7%". 

Sophomore Dan Howe won 


3 the_ 300_ meter low hurdles 


in 45.24. John Amos ran in 
45.92 for second place. John 
Heinkel won the 800 meter 
run in 2:13.6. Ted Moore 
and sophomore Bruce Hand 
took second place and third 
place respectively with their 
times of 2:14.2 and 2:19. 

Brian Bittner won the 200 
meter dash in 24.49. Fresh- 
man Mike Bennett and Ernie 
Davis took second and third 
places with their times of 
24.5 and 24.6. 

The 1600 meter relay team 
won their event in 3:48. The 
team consisited on sophomore 
Roody Jordan, freshman Tony 
Jones, freshman Jeff Jones, 


and junior Brad Reinking. 


Freshman Jeff Jones won 


the high jump at 5’6’”, as soph- 


omore Rod Robertson took 


second place at 5’4. Fresh- 
man Mike ~Keltsh and Gary 
Brunson took first and second 
places in the pole vault at 10’ 
and 9’6"". 

Junior Ken Alderman won 
the shot put with 35’4”. Jun- 
ior Steve Fortenberry and 
freshman John Ashton placed 
fourth and fifth with their 
throws of 31'5”, and 30'11. 
Ken Alderman took second 
place in the discus with a 
throw of 985’. John Ashton 


- took fourth with 90'3”’. 

The Reserve team beat the . 

Bishop Dwenger Saints 84-39. 
on Thursday,. -March 31. 


Reserve’ Tracksters ‘defeat Luers Knights 


Freshman JohnAmos plac- 
ed third in the high hurdles 
Derrick Greene won the 100 
meter dash and Terril Genes 
placed fourth . Kevin Pensin- 
ger won the 1600 meter run 
in 4:47.9. John Heinkel plac- 
ed second in 4:50.4 and Ran- 
dy Widdefield took third place 
in 4:51.6. 


Jamie Chavis, Derrick Greene 
Brian Bittner, and Ernie Davis 
made up the 400 meter relay 


team. That ‘team won in 45.83. 


Freshman Scott Lay won the 
400 meter dash in 54.44 sec- 
onds. Freshman Robert Tubbs 

: took third place with 58.01. 


Dan Howe won the 300 
meter low hurdles in 43.1 for 
second place. Rudy Jordan 
won the 800 meter run with 
FSM WEES Freshman Ted 
Moore took second place in 
2:13.67 for third place. Scott 
Lay and Tony Jones took 
second and fourth placesin 


, the 200 meter dash in 24.57, 


and 25.15 seconds. 


Brad Reinking won the 
3200 meter run in 10:26. Kev- 
in Pensinger and Randy Wid- 
defield placed second and third 
places. Sophomore Mark 
Kuhn took fourth place in 
, 12:18. ‘ 

Freshman Mario Moor . and 
Tony Jones sophomore Quint 
Bratton, and junior Jeff Bern:. 
ing were on the 1600 meter 
relay team that placed first 
{in 3:49.2. 


2:05.9. Juniors Brad Reinking 
and Jeff Berning finished in 
third and fourth places with 
2:13.3 and 2:16.7. 

Connell Nelson won the 


‘200 meter dash in 23.61, as 
sophomore Maurice Nelson 
finished in 23.64 which was 
good for second place. 

The 1600 meter relay team 
won thier event in 3:38.12. 
That team consisted of fresh- 
‘man Mike Phillips, juniors Tim 
Rigsby and Tom Mills, and 
senior Mark Keller. 

Sophomore Jerry Fox won 
the pole vault at a height of 
10’6”. Sophomore Phi} Shinn 
took second place at 10 feet. 

Erick Jackson won the high 
jump at 6 feet 4 inches and 
sophomore John Clark jump- 
ed 6 feet three inches for sec- 
ond place. Mike Phillips took 
fifth place with a jump of 
518". 

Junior Brian Bittner won 
the discus with 131’7”. Jun- 
ior Jamie Ashton took fourth 
place with his throw of 420’ 1” 

' Brain Bittner won the shot 
put with 47’2’. Sophomore 
Bruce Brineman took third at 
41'3"", and Jamie Ashton had 
fifth place with 38’3”. 


Senior Ronnie Williams 
place’ second in the long 
jump at 19'%’’. Blake Geer 


took third place with 18'%”, 
and junior Dan Laur took 
‘ fourth with 16’9”. 

The weight men’s relay, 
won in 48.3. Junior Ken 


. Aldreman, sophomore Bruce, . 
Brineman and juniors Jamie”™ 


Ashton and Brian Bittner were 
on that team. 

The boys’ team ran their 
first outdoor meet of the sea- 
son against Bishop Dwenger, 
on March 31. The Bruins beat 
the Saints 95-30. 

Jamie Chavis placed second 
in the high hurdles in 15.8 sec- 
onds, followed by Charles 
Scott in 16.02 seconds for 
third place. 

Mike Davis won the 1600 
meter run in 4:34. Fred 
Horstman Tom Mills, and Brad 
Reinking took second, third, 

‘and fourth places respectivley. 

The 400 meter relay won 
-in 44.3 seconds, the members 
being Erick Jackson, Blake 
Geer,Mark Keller, and Connell 
Nelson. 

Tim Rigsby won the 400 
meter run in 54.3 seconds. 
Jeff Berning finished in 55.6 
‘seconds for second place.'Soph- 

“omore Monty Moore took 
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fourth place in 57.06 seconds. 
In the 300 meter low hurdles 
Derrick Greene and Jamie 
Chavis took third and fourth 
palces in 42.60 and 43.34sec- 
onds. 

Mark Keller won the &€D 
meter run in 1:56.6. Jun- 
ior John Heinkel finished in 
2:14.6 for second place. 

Connell Nelson won the 
200 meter dash in 23.32 sec- 
onds. Blake Geer and Anth- 
ony Springer took third and 
fourth places with 24.6 and 
24.99 seconds respectivley. 

The 3200 meter run was 
won by Mike Davis in 10:02. 
Junior Rod Jones took sec- 
ond place, Tom Shank took 
third and Fred Horstman took 
fourth place. 

The 1600 meter relay team 
won in 3:31.7. Junior Andy 
McClurg,Tom Mills, Mike Ph- 
illipsand Mark Keller were on 
that winning team. 

Brian Bittner and Jamie 
Ashton placed in the. discus 
throw, Bittner took first with 
143’1 and Ashton took third 
place with 111’9”. Bittner 
took first place in the shot 
put with 47’6”. Bruce Brin- 
eman and Jamie Ashtonplaced 
third and fourth. 

Ronnie Williams won the 
longjumpand Blake Geer took 
second place. Anthony Sprir 
ger jumped 18’7” for fourth 
place. 

John Clark won the high 
jump at 510”. Mike: Phillips 


and freshman Jeff Jones took 
_2 second. apd third places with 
5'6. and 5’4. Jerry Fox won 
the pole vault at 11’0, and 
freshman Mike Kelsch took 
; second place at 10’6. 
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Neat -to-Eat Treats 
* len Bluffton Road 


shoe repairing 
fights inflation 


Closed Mon. 
8:30-5:30 Tues.-Fri. 


- ,8:30-4:00 Sat. 
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Linksters defeat second ranked Spartans 


TODD CHURCHWARD 
Editor-in-Chief 


On Tuesday, April, 12, 


the boys golf team raised 
their record to 3-0 by de- 
feating Bellmont and second 
tanked Homestead. Senior 


Todd Churchward and junior 
Mike Riley shared medalist 
honors, both shooting a 41 
on the front-nine at. River- 
bend Golf Course. Sopho- 
more Chris Schaffer shot a 
42, and junior Dave Welsh 
shot a 43 to round out the 


RS Chris Shaffer tees off at a recent golf match. 
Photo/ Steve Hug 


Lady Netters defeat DeKalb: 


prepare for’ Dwenger 


EVA CLOUD 
Staff Writer 


On April 11, 1983, the 
Bruin Lady Netters opened 
their season with a loss to 
Homestead High School. The 
final score was 2-3. 

The 1983 team has eight 
returning players this year, 
Positions for the team are as 
folows; playing number one 
singles is senior Beth Nickles 
the number two position is 
played by junior Lisa Zehr, 
followed by the number three 
position held by senior Penny 
Naselaris. The number one 
doubles team is held by the 
team’s co-captains, senior Tra- 
cey Sheehan and senior Mary 
Byrde. Playing the: number 
two doubles position are sen- 
iors Janet Yoss and Dawn Lu- 
cas. 

Head Coach Nat Witten- 
berg stated, “’These positions 
are pretty well established, 
but are subject to change.’He 
then added, “We have some 
reserve members that are 
showingexcellentprogress and 
could see some varsity action. 
these members are junior Kel- 
lie Bowlin, sophomore Joha- 
nna Cook, and sophomore Pat- 
ty Fagen.” 

On April 13, the netters 


began their match against 
Harding but failed to com- 
plate the match because of 
rain. When the match was 
suspended, Northrop was a- 
head 4 out of five games. 

On April 14 the netters 
defeated DeKalb with a final 
score of 3-1. Winners for 
the Bruins were Nickles 6-2, 
7-5; Zehr 6-1,6-1; and Nasel- 
aris 6-1, 6-3. 
one doubles team of Byrde 


and Sheehan lost 6-4,4-6,3-6. ~ 
Coach Wittenberg commen- 


ted on the match, “‘! feel the 
match was played under poor 
conditions.” 

When’ asked about the 
teams progress so far this 
season, co-captainTracey shee- 
han commented, “we are hav- 
ing some problems. Our num- 
ber two doubies team is weak, 
but we are working on stren- 
gthinh that. We have potentail 
but we are not confident e- 
nough.” 


The teams next match will ° 


be Bishop Dwenger. Coach 

Wittenbergcommented on the 
the upcoming match. “’Dwen- 
ger is one of the strongest 
teams in the SAC. ifour team 


“makes a good showing we 


find it very encourag- 


” 


will 
ing. 


The number. 


scoring. Homestead, who was | 
ranked second in the state in 

the pre-season poll, was lead 

by senior Kurt Johannes with 

a 42. The Bruins defeated 

Homestead by 20 strokes, 

167-187, and Belmont, 167- 

195. 

On Monday, April 11, the 
team opened their season a- 
gainst the Carroll Chargers. 
Dave Welsh’s 41 was good 
enough to lead the team as 
they defeated the Chargers 
173-187. Todd Churchward 
and Chris Schaffer both shot 
43, and Mike Riley shot a 
46 to round out the sc: ring 
for the Bruins. 

The Bruins, now 3-0, are 
hoping to improve on last 
years 25-1 record. The major 
goal that the Bruins will be 
shooting for is to advance out 
of the sectional tournament, 
a feat which has eluded the 
team for the past three sea- 
sons. The team, which won 
the SAC for the first time last 


year with a 17-1 record, is 
hoping to repeat that per- 
formance. The main com- 
petition is expected from 
Bishop Dwenger, South Side, 
and 10th ranked Wayne. Re- 
turning this year for the Bru- 
ins are two-year letter-winn- 
ers, Rob Bixby and Todd 


so. Oliver stated that he is 
optimistic, but not over-con- 


fident about' winning the SAC 
again this year. As far asthe 
sectional goes,- Oliver stated, 
“\Ne hope, and expect to get 
out of the sectional.” But 
he emphasized that there are 
a lot of good teams around 


Coach Bruce Oliver... 
was very pleased with the start his 


team| has gotten, but is hoping for an 


improvement... 


ae ee) 


Churchward. Also return- 


ing is Mike Riley, who was a © 


letter-winner last year. Ju- 
nior Dave Welsh and sopho- 
more Chris Schaffer had some 
varsity experience last year. 
Coach Bruce Oliver said he 
was very pleased with the 
start that his team has got- 
ten, but is hoping for an im- 
provement of 10 strokes of 


Lady Tracksters post 


LAURA DOLIN 
Staff Writer 


The = girls’ varsity track 
team travelled to Richmond 
Indiana on April 15 to part- } 
icipate in the Richmond In- 
vitational. The Bruins left 
with a fourth place finish 
of 71 points. Indianapolis 
Howe won the meet with 112 
points. Fort Wayne Snider 
took second place with 82 
points» Columbus East had 
74 points for tbird place . 


Senior Sonia Perry won the 
most outstanding athlete’ a- 
ward. She won the 100 meter 
dash in 14.95, and was on the 
400 relay team that took third 
place. 


Michelle Ragsdale took sec- 
ond place in the 400 meter 
run finishing in 59.6 seconds. 
Freshman Lisa Burney finished 
in 64 seconds for third place. 

Sophomores Michelle Ber- 
ryhill and Deb Hicks, freshman 
Heidi Owens, and junior Mel- 
lisa Lendmar:, made up the 
pyramid relay which took sec- 
ond place. 

The 800 meter relay finish- 
edinthird place. Tonya Fields 

Kathy Bradshaw, Miche- 
le Ragsdale and senior LaVon- 
ya Edmonds were on that 
team. 

The 400 meter relay with’ 
junior Sandra Tatum, Kathy 
Bradshaw, Sonia Perry, and 


Junior Laura Didion won 
the 1600 meter run in 5:17. 
She was also on the 1600 
meter relay team that won 
in 4:09.49. Other runners 
on that relay team include 
sophomores Michelle Ragsdale . 
and Tonya Feilds, and fresh-’ 
man Kathy Bradshaw. 
LaVonyaEdmonds took third 
place. 

The 3200 meter relay also 


BOY’S TRACK 
MAY 

3- SAC Finals 
4- SAC Reserve 
12- Snider 

19- Sectional - 


finished in third place. The 
squad was lead by Laura Did- 
ion,Mellisa Lendman, Michelle 
Berryhill and Heidi Owens. 
the relay was run in a time 
of 10: 06. Th 

Sandra 
fourth in the 200 meter run, 


she ran the event in 27.9 sec- 


onds. Deb Hicks finished 
sixth in the 100 meter dash. 


In the weihgt classes, jun- ~~ 


ior Ginny Gator took fourth 
place in the discus with 95’5. 
She also took fifth place in 
the shot put competition with 
a throw of 31'11”. 


On April 13, the girls track 
team ran against North Side 
and Bishop Luers. They tied 
for first place with North 
Side, and the point total was 
61 points. 

Sonia Perry won the 100 
meter hurdles in 15.1 seconds. 
Sophomore Lisa Plumb finish- 
ed in sixth place. Michelle 
Ragsdale won the 400 meter 
dash in 60.2 seconds. Lisa 
Burney ran it in 63.9 seconds 
which was good for second. 


Melisa Lendman won the — 


800 meter run with a timeof 
2:28. Michelle Berryhill ran 
it in 2:34 for second place. 


Laura Didion won the 1600. 


meter in 5:14. Heidi. Owens 
took second place, finishing 
in 5:49. 

The 1600 meter relay team 


won their event. The squdcon- 


sisted of. Michelle Ragsdale, 
Kathy Bradshaw, Tonya Fields 
and Laura Didon. 

The 800 meter relay team 
won in 1:48. Tonya Feilds 
Kathy Bradshaw,  Michellre 
Ragsdale, and LaVonya Ed- 
monds were on that team. 


Schedule 


BASEBALL 
MAY 

3- Concordia 
5- Wayne 

7- Warsaw 
10- South 


Tatum finished - 


this year. 

The Bruins next match 
is tomorrow, as the linksters 
will compete in the Concor- 
dia Invitational at Riverbend 
Golf Course. Third ranked 
Norwell and 10th ranked 
Wayne will be among the 
competition. The  tourna- 
ment will consist of 18 holes 
of medal play. 


3- 1 record 


Sandra Tatumand Deb Hicks 
‘finished fourth and fifht in 
the 200 meter dash, junior 
Gwen Scott placed second 
in the high jump at five feet. 
Freshman Jensie Churchill 
placed fourth at 4’8”. 

Junior Jackie Green placed 
third in the long jump at 13’1. 
Jensi Churchill took fourth 
place 12’11. : 

On Monday, April 18, the 
girls track team won a meet a- 
gainst Warsaw and Hunting- 
ton North with 54% points. 
Huntington North took sec- 
ond place with 44% points. 
Warsaw had 35 points. 

Kathy Bradshaw won the 
100-meter dash in 12.7 sec- 
onds. Michelle Ragsdale won 
the 400-meter run in 1.02.1. 
Laura Didion won the 800 
meter run in2:32.2 Hiedi O- 
wens won the 1600 meter run 
in 6:02.5. 

Theresa Tatum, Sonia Per- 
ry, Lavonya Edmonds and 
Lisa Burney were on the 400 
relay team that won in 53.7 
seconds. 

The 1600 meter relay won 
in 4:24.5. Laura Didion 
Kathy Bradshaw, Tonya 


Fields and Michelle bine 
were on that team. 


The 800 meter balay: won 
in 1:53.7. Freshman Colon- 
dra Gray, Lisa Burnie, Fresh 
man Cindy Winkler and Jackie 
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MAY 20, 1983 


First 
Words 


The production of a magazine is no easy task. Especially the production ofa 
magazine on the high school level. Especially the production of a magazine 
on the high school level published as a supplement to a bi-weekly news- 
paper. So when it was decided that the What’s Bruin? staff would put out a 
magazine (or at least attempt to put out) the idea received a lot of negative 
thoughts and quite a lot reluctancy . But with all this in mind the 
82-83 staff decided to go ahead and give it a shot. 

Production began in January (rather slowly at first) and continued until 

‘late in May. It/s amazing how easy it sounds to put out a 20 page magazine in 
five months. But it is also amazing just how fast five months can go by. 

Once underway, there was much enthusiasm among the staff—my, how 

things change. By February, that enthusiasm had turned to boredom—no, not 
boredom, but apathy —no, that’s not quite it either. Oh yes—procrastination. 
Procrastinationis something that is practiced by everyone, but mastered by 
only a few. Mainly teenagers. And of those masters none can perform 

the zine art of procrastination better than a high school newpaper staff (es- 
pecially this newspaper staff). 

So, the enthusiasm was soon replaced by a ‘‘What the heck, we got five months,” 
attitude. But in April, after spring vacation enthusiasm once again filled the 
minds and bodies of all those involved—weil, maybenot all, but atleast a few. 

So once again the Upfront was back on track and ready to be completed for its 
May distribution date. ; 

For those seniors who were freshman here, you may remember the Upfront 
that was put out then (remember the one with all the people on the front cover 
and the big question: “\Nould you trust these people with your high school news- 
paper?” Welf, if you’knew the people—Buddy Webber, Dawn Slater, Diana Jordan, 
Dan Spalding, and Jim Billings, the answer was probably somewhereralong the 
line of: ‘‘Hell, no! | wouldn’t trust those people to... ). : 

Well, this Upfront is somewhat different from their deranged sort of magazine. 
Different how?. Different in the sense that we (the staff) didn’t plaster our- 
selves all over every page, and write long, repetitious, monotonous stories about 
life in the journalsim room. Those stories had absolutely no interest to anybody 
except the 20 or so people on the staff. So, they, insense, put out a 24 page 
magazine for who? Answer: Themselves. 

Not to say that there wasn’t some interesting articles in the particular edition 
of Upfront— take for instance the interview with WXKE’s Doctor West. That was 
fine. Many people enjoyed reading it. We found that the Doctor has some ex- 
cellant taste in music—Pink Floyd. But the story entitled “Burgersl| Have Known,” 
for God sakes, that was ridiculous. Well, enough on the past. That was then, 
this is now, and things are different (slightly). - 

Another flaw (while we’re on the subject) with thet magazine was that they 
waited until the last few weeks of school to start the production. That was really 
stupid. But that was also in the days of the “marathon layouts.’ This particular 
layout lasted for nearly 36 hours. That in itself was incredible. That is also why 
the staff has elected not to put out a magazine for the last two years. But this time 
things are different. As of this minute—April 12 at 11:10 P.M.—production stands 
at 14 pages ( that’s 14 pages that have at least been started). 

This year’s magazine is not about ourselves (even though we are incredible in- 
dividuals), it is about various subjects that we feel would be of ir.i-.gst to you. 

We feel that we have put out something tbat you can be proud of, and we can also 
be proud of. But we already know what’s init, so you get the opportunity to read 
and look through the magazine for the first time. ; e 

We sincerely’ hope that you enjoy this magazine. There are a lot of interesting 
subjects covered in it. And a lot of information is available. We basically tired 
to keep it strictly on the entertainment level. But there are certain times when 

some opinions get thrown in here or there, but that’s okay, you won't mind. 
So prepare yourself for the ultimate in entertainment. Prepare yourself for 
that which is UPFRONT. 


Upfront Staff 


TODD CHURCHWARD 

MATT LUCAS 

JANET YOSS Y MANAGING EDITOR 
DOUG LASLIE ADVISER 
CONTRIBUTING WORK BY: ? 

Eva Cloud, Brenda Hagan, Laura Dolin, Kurt Hoffman, Sean Nelson, Doug Dye, 
Curtis Nash, Lisa Domer, Luke Stieber, Dallas Evans, Penny Mynatt, Mike Kell- 

er, Beth Richardson, Janet Ausbury, Jill Ausbury. 
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HOW TO JOIN 
THE ARMY AND STAY IN 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘Want to learn a valuable job skill from the 
Army while you're still in high school? 
And make an extra $1,200 in your spare time? 
And reserve yourself a summer job worth 
over $1,100 next summer? And over $1,100 the 


following summer? 


The place is your local Army Reserve Center. 
_ The hours couldn't fit your schedule better. 
A weekend a month during school. Everything else 


in the summer. 


The job skills? Electronics. Medical Tech- 
nology. Construction. Police work. And lots more. 
To find out what's available, call the number 


listed below. Or stop by. 


__ ARMY RESERVE. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
The Armed Forces are often a popular alternative for high school gradu- 
ates who choose to travel or learn a skill, or just save money for the future 


or additional schooling. 


After school 


Many alternatives I 


ly Neh homttina rhe A, aetiy 
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JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 
Many high school seniors are 
looking coward other alternatives to 
a four-year college. With 
today’s sagging economy, many 
students can’t afford a college ed- 
ucation, or at least not immediately 
after high school. 
Many students who cannot afford 
or donot desire a four-year col- 
lege education opt for a technical 
school education. Ivy Tech is 
a state supported college whose pur- 
pose is to help people find 
jobs in their related area of study. 
Because Ivy Tech is supported through 
taxes, tuition is minimal. This 
differs from universities (proprietaries) 
as they have to make a profit. 
Ivy Tech has a high job placement 
rate. Ivy Tech offers courses in 
Industrial Management, Machinery, 
Culinary Arts, Data . 
Entry, Automotive Body Repair, 
and Industrial Electronics. 
You can get a head start on a 
career and earn an extra income while 
still in high school. The 
Army Reserve has a program for 
high school students 17 years of 
"age or older. The program starts by 
~ attending week—end meetings for 
| approximately 16 hours a month. 
If you join the reserve as a senior 
~ you start earning about $75 a 
month, six months before going away 
~ for initial training in the summer. 
i The summer program teaches the , 
basics of soldiering, followed 
~ by formal skill training at an Army 
‘school. You'll earn over $550 each 
month, plus room and | 
~~board. — 


The practical work experience 
gained in the reserve can help 
give you an advantage in 
the job market. This experience 
' will be beneficial when looking for 
a full-time job after graduation. 


Ravenscroft Beauty College is a- 
nother: college alternative. For 
regular admission, a high school 
diploma or its equivalent is required. 
Students not meeting this require- 
ment are admitted as special students. 
No students are admitted without a 
tenth grade education 
or its equivalent. 


For those choosing to enter directly 
into the job market, the Indiana 
Employment Security Division of 
Fort Wayne provides job-seekers with a 
list of potential jobs. } 

When entering the job market 
after graduating from high school, it 
pays to present yourself to employers 
as a person with potential, unless 
you have previously attended 
a technical school or have had ex- 
perience to set you apart from job 
applicants with the same 
minimal, qualifications. In today’s 
job market, it is a must to convince 
employers that you have something to 

offer that other people don’t. 
It is important to make yourself stand 
out in the crowd. “Be creative in 
your approach. Offer to work 
at a lower rate than you normally 
would to prove to a potential 
employer that he will have nothing 
to lose by taking a chance on you,”’ 
commented Guidance Coordinator Mrs. 
Donna Green. 

The first place a teenager might 
consider checking is a parents place of 
employment. Parents can offer in- 
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Many students often see no other alternative than to continue work- 


ing at a part time job or if they have none, to find one. 


PHOTO/STEVE HUG 


available for high school grads 


sight to the type of worker their 
employer is seeking. They can also 
provide background about the com- 
Pany.’‘It is important to know all 
that you can about the company you 
apply to, ’ stated Mrs. Green. 

“Often teenagers don't realize that 
you sometimes have to start at the 
lowest position and work your 
way up,’’she continued. ‘’You have to 
go where the jobs are, and pave 
your way to better positions.’’ If 
you can prove yourself at one position, 
employers iwill, be more apt to con- 
sider you for higher positions. 

Self-employment is another option 


ee 


that might benefit teenagers. Teen- 
agers that have spent a lot of time 
babysitting may wish to start a child 
care service. Word-of mouth is often the 
best advertisement for this type of 
service. Before embarking on this 
occupation, it is a good idea to check 
city Zoning ordinances. 

There are specialty schools that of- 
fer short courses in anything from 
truckdriving to floral design. These 
schools are often hard to 
find, however. Again, the Indiana 
Employment Security Division may be 
able to put you in touch with a 
specialty school. 


€ Kettler Hall — 
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College is usually the choice that most high school grads select. Many 


students will attend regional campuses near their home for the 
first year while others will move away to school for their freshman 
year. PHOTO/STEVE HUG 
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MUSIC: 


Different styles for different tastes 


Moasic: is perhaps one of the main 


sources of entertainment today. 
Everybody has different tastes in 
music. Some like rock or 
country. Some enjoy jazz or soul. 
While still others prefer classical 
music. And with new types 

of music came new interests. 
Some people like the new wave mu- 
sic that these bands play. The 
following article‘give some 
background in these different 
types of music. 


eo” and Western music ‘is 


listened to by nearly 10 percent of the 
nation’s population in the high schools. 
However, about about 19 percent of the 
students are country fans. 

Unless you are closely associated with 
country music, you most likely know 
little or nothing about it, its history 
and its songs. 

In the 1800's, country music. was the 
music of the South. It was confined 
to basically: Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia. These songs were about hard- 
ships, love, grief, and each one told a 


story. Simple songs for simple times. In~ 


the early days, these songs were played 
on a few instruments, such as the 
autoharp,dulcimer, fiddle, guitar, and 
mandolin. This produced the twangyy 
sound for which country music is 
best known. 

But, as times changed, so did the mu- 
sic. The folk music brought over to 
the United States by immigrants 
from |reland, England, and Scott- 
-landhad its affect on the style 
of country music. As the world turned, 


railroads, outlaws »politics and the South- 


ern black\blues took effect. It 

became the music of the south. Soon, 
when one said the words “country 
music,’” people thought of the 

hills of the south and the hillbillys who 
lived there. 

Today, things are different. With 
the second world war, came the 
spread of hilbilly/music. Shifts in the 
U.S. population carried it across the 
nation, soldiers carried it across 
the sea. Country became music that 
the whole wodd colild enjoy. 

And it took a big step forward. 
From grandpa’s fiddle to bass, accous- 
tic, electric, and steel guitar, drums, 
synthesizers, and piano. Guitar 
techniques were influenced by the 
legendary Chet Atkins and Merle Travis. 
Pop performers like Gonway Twitty 
crossed over to country and made it. 

The cross also works from country to 
pop and rock. Kenny Rogers is 
anexample.| In the past few years, 
his country songs have crossed over and 
become as popular in pop as 
they have in country. The latest, 

A Love Song, is swiftly climbing the 


pop and country charts. Incidentally, 
this newest hit was written by 

anew rising singer, Lee Greenwood, 
whose first album contains 

four top singles so far. 


As far as crossovers go, Eddie Rabbitt, 


Alabama, Willie Nelson, and the 
Charlie Daniel's Band, have made 

it on both sides of the country/ pop 
line. From pop to country 

there have also been a few crossover 
songs. The Eagles have become 
favorites of country fans as 

well as recently a song entitled 

I’ve Never Been to Me sung by 
Charlene which is also a pop hit. 

No summary of country music 
would be complete without mention- 
ing some old pioneers, latest stars, and 
those new to the scene. 

Pioneers in the music scene, 
include: Hank Williams, Roy 
Rogers. Roy Acuff, Ernest Tubb, 
Johnny Cash, Elvis Presley, Kitty 
Wells, LorettasLynn,\HankiSnow,,and.,, 


jit is hard to pinpoint an overall same- 


L 
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: Kenny Rogers 


Roy Rogers’ movies, Singing Cowboy. 
Top artists of today include: Merle 
Haggard, The Oak Ridge Boys, 

Jerry Reed, George Jones, The Statler 
Brothers,Babara Mandrell, Willie 
Nelson, Waylon Jennings, 

Anne Murry, Ronnie Milsap, 
KennyRogers, Dolly Parton, 

Crystal Gayle, Alabama, Charley Pride, 
Hank Williams ‘Jr., Emmylou 

Harris, and John Connelly. Those 
seen rising in popularity: Lee 
Greenwood, John Anderson, Janie 
Frickie, Silvia, Terri Gibbs, and 

Ricky Skaggs. 


N.. Wave Music, certainly a rather 
new and difficult subject to define 


clearly. Many people argue the date and 

the whereabouts of its origin, but what 
most people won’‘t argue about is 

that it is different. 

Being different was a major reason 
for the beginning of New Wave music. 
Some say it is a reaction to heavy metal 
while others say it was an offshoot 
of the music that came over during the 


British Invasion of the sixties, but 
the overall difference it retains over 
other: styles set it in a class of its own. 
Not to be confused with ‘’Punk”’ 
although there are some common 
similarities that run between the two 
New Wave doesn’t present itself in the 
brash and over powering style of 
Punk which is laden with blazing poli- 
itical, social and sexual comments. r 
Since New Wave is so extremely diverse 


states, New Wave branched out and took 
many different identities. 

Foreign groups were mainly 
responsible for this diverse selection, 
groups such as, Wall of Voodoo, 

U-2, the English Beat, Kim Wilde, Span- 
dua Ballet, Adam and the Ants, 

Our Daughter's Wedding, Madness, Fun 
Boy Three, Haircut 100, and 


ness found in the music. 

England was one of the major birth- 
places of this new stlye, where pre- | 
formers like David Bowie and Roxy 
Music started the trend. The restless 
English youth picked the sound up 
quickly and soon this new type of mu- 
sic was the rage of the United Kingdom. 
Kraftwerk, a group that also got its 
start in England, was one of the first 
bands to really gain recognition and pop- 
ularity for the style. Having released 
numerous albums, Kraftwerk relies to-. 
tally on synthesizers for their sound, “| ae 
which is considered by many to be some bai cong 
of the most innovative and creative today. D ura n Di U ra n 
Inspired by this sucess many foreignacts ! - 
began to turn up. Ultravox, a tour man ‘Duran Duran, all with slightly 
act, followed this same pattern. After differnet sounds but all of them falling 
Billy Currie, lead keyboard player, re- under the same categorie. 
placed John Foxx who left the W. i Pata: : 
band in 1979, the band really started hen Jaz music Smee 
to gain a large following. With songs thought of a dying art is brought 

to mind... not so. In fact, jazz has 


like, Passing Strangers, and Vienna, Ul- 
travox has shown their equipment sees pein 4 2 the most 
which includes; synthesizers, synth- boprgy ie ay i : 
ized bass and string, and rythm machines. MUSIC LOCA y 5 chs ea yanOe 
Another artist who has gained fans grow older, thier taste tends 
fame through his keyboard work is ue ve a and 
Thomas Dolby. Dolby has done SITCE| PUN Sane pe Pee 
work for such artists and groups as, very little talent involved, their 
Joan Armatreding, Lene Lovich, choice is aay ee Of ‘ 
and Foriegner. His work is always clear Conse lacZ et Ue Wed second — 
and concise, as all of his sound is choice-- to some it’s the only music 
provided through synths. we ae ae ae 
Dolby’s best sounds are found pa hiioles Mia taes ; 
in his works, Radio Silence, and losing its sense of direction with 
paiee : ¥ synthesizers and synsonic 

: drums there are still experts left 

f these and 
Despite the success 0 eee 


the Atlantic, : : 
Tear Aas ah alee The everlasting drummer, Billy 
AM Cobham, is still kicking with 


in the United States until just the Mahavishnu Orchestra. Over 
recently. his interminable career he has 


con ena a. eB cnt played with greats such as Tommy 
with a l e Bolin, Carlos Santana, Tommy 


and The (asada Ni over fairly Mars, and legendary Miles 
well, due to her res and distinc- Davis. He is currently involved 
tive sound. A major boost to the New Walikeyncarit exteenon 
Wave cause in the States was the intro- = apalars Haratnedantl 
duction of a four person band who guitarist John MeGlaughtin. 
called themselves, 1 he Pretenders. Sanitlanipienr hasbacrilonond 
With their hit single, Brass in Pocket, for numerous guest appearances: and is 
they started touring and convincing the also\infamous for spurting 
American public: This eas h of out a few solo albums for his 
continued oul Ae ana ae own benefits between 
eg leacioe es ele x ee | Mahavishu recordings. His latest under- 
Heian uetO ane ee eed taking is with Journey guitarist 
two origianl members with the band, Neal Schana Bitcthis may 
issi inger, 4 
Ce Hd dav eta so 
; : is a man of his word. 
With this new sound in the 


Former bassist, Colin “Bomber” 
Hodgkinson departed and joined a 
_ heavy metal band. ‘During, 
an Interview with Jan, he claimed 
he would “refuse to play without the 
Bomber.”-- we shallsee. 

Aside from being a deeply religious 
man, John McGlaughlin can play 
his double-necked guitar with 
the best of ‘em. His most recent 
effort is captured on a live 
album entitled Friday Night in 
San Fransisco, \t features himself along 
with Spaniard, Paco Delucia, and 
Al DiMeola' (talked of later) all on 
acoustic guitar. It.is, without a 
doubt, the greatest official perfor- 
mance of guitar work ever re- 
corded. Speed, IMfelodic riffs and ba- 
sic, yet exquisite rhythms 

join in one to make each song 

seem as if an entire orchestra was 
ringing through the 

speakers. McGlaughlin’s most re- 
nowned years can be credited 

to his founding of the Maha- 
vishnu Orchestra. But 

John has appeared on albums with 
such guitar greats as Jimi 

Hendrix, Carlos Santana and 

Eric Clapton; in both cases McGlaugh- 
‘ jin outdid his partners’ per- 

formance rather handily sr. 

McGlaughlin’s praise is definitley 

in order, but to say he’s the best 
in the business (in his field) 
would bring about some arguement. 
Al DiMeola consistantly re- 
leases extraordinary albums year- 
in and year-out. His most 
recent attempt is a success with 
“Electric Rendevous’’ A track 
from the album called Passion, 
Grace, Fire, includes flamiaco com- 
anion Paco DeLuua; they 
_ trade lightning fast.licks 
_ throughtout the song, making 
! jt a classic tune among the 
many of DiMeola Al has been 
the recipient for the top jazz 
guitarist award for five con- 
secutive years by Guitar Player 
magazine . . . a well desreved rating. 
< Twomore guitarists that 
are surely worth mentioning 
are Jeff Beck and Frank Zappa. 
Huh? | know, Beck played 
with Jimmy Page, Eric Clapton 
and the Yardbirds while 
Zappa isn’t known for his 
guitar work at all, but two can 
easily be ranked with 
McGlaughlin and DiMeola 
Although Beck is known for 
his heavy metal more so than 
his jazz, his best work comes 
from his post-Yardbird days. 
“Wired,” ““Beckola,” and the live 
album with the Jan Hammer 
Group are probably his best . 
Zappa's jazz achievments come , 
primarily, from the three 
‘record collection called Shut - 


, 


‘Up ‘n Plav 


Zappa is brilliant from the’ 

opening Five-Five-Five to 

the concluding song-- “’Canard 

du Jour.” Until the release 

of this album, only a few 

artists know what hard- 

core Zappa fans had known all 

along... Zappa can play. 
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McLaughlin} De- 
Lucia, DiMeola 


A couple of drummers 
that didn’t exactly hurt Beck’s 
and Zappa’s jazz success are 
the famed Narado Michael._ 
Walder and the unknwon Vinni 
Colaita. Walder’s finest 
recorded effort (that | know of) 
with BBck can be found on 
the Wired ‘blbum. All his 
drumming ts superb, but thg one: 
‘outstanding track called “Led” 
Boots’’ sports Walder at his 
best. He flaunts some of 
the best rhythm drumming 
I’ve had the pleasure of 


. hearing. Micheal Wlader has also 


ventured into a solo career. 
1982 was the year for his 

vest album yet. . . Confidence. 
Fort Wayne's stores have a 
tough ‘ime keeping this one in 
stock, us all record establish- 
ments do. As far as Vinni 
Glaiuta’s career goes .. . well, 

| haven't the slightest idea. But his 
percussion performance is 
anywhere near the exhibition 
displayed on Shut Up‘n Play Yer 
Guitar he is definitely 

worth looking into. 

One more man who can’t 

go without mention is _ 

Stanley Clarke, possibly the 
greatest bassist known to jazz's 
history. Of course, there are 
many more jazz deciples that deserve 
much recognition. But you 
can’t please everyone all of the 
time. Most jazz fans are 

aware of the choice few that 

| was unable to add. 


M any forms of music have ex- 


perienced changes jn style and 
technique. However, none 
have probably experienced change 
anymore than soul music. 

Music of blacks became 
known as soul music because of 
the way it was derived. Black 
Americans have enjoyed 
their won style of music since 
the days of slavery, when 
they sang spirituals and hymns 
which told of their early plight in 
this country, and their belief 
in God. 

As time progressed, blacks 
still obtained much of their style 
of music from their opressed 
situation in America. But 
their freedom from slavery also 
brought them more freedom 
in-the ways that they were able 
to entertain themselves. Since 
they still remained seperated from 
whites in this country during 
the early and middle 1900's, their 
music remainded seperated 
as well. Blues and jazz 
became very popular up until 
about the late 1950's. 

When performers such 
as Louis Armstrong and Duke 
Ellington began crossing over, and 
appealing to a broader. 
audience which included whites, 
black music began to branch 
out and become more popular. 

Although most modern 
soul music has its roots in either 
gospel, blues, or jazz, the so 
called “rhythym and blues’’ 
sound of today, began to come to 
prominence in the 1960's. 

With the birth of the so 

called “‘Motown Sound,” blacks 
began to become identified _ 
with their own style of popular~ 
music. Groups and performers such 
as Diana Ross an the Supremes, 
Smokey Robinson and the 
Miracles, The Temptations, and 
Marvin Gaye, just to name 

a few, became successful during 
this period, and used their 
success to propel other 

young artists in the spotlight. 
However, blacks were still limited 
in the types, and the ways 

in which they could perform 
their music. The most famous 
“musical radical’’ of this era 

was probably guitarist Jimi 
Hendrix, who used his tremendous 
talent to perform rock and roll. 
Blacks were able to capotilize on 
total freedom in their 

expression of music only after 
the great Civil Rights move- 
ments of thelate ‘60’s and early 
‘70's. 

The use of more advanced 
instruments and synthesizers also 
began to affect vast changes 
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s 
which led into the disco era. 
When many white performers be- 
gan switching over to a “‘soul 
sound” in their music, which 
comprised a repeated rhythymic 
beat rather than the tradition- 
al freewheeling sound of 
rock and roll, the country was 
swept by “‘disco fever.’ The disco 
craze more or less died out 
around 1980, causing a lot of 
overnight successful performers 
to become has beens. 

The entire record industry 

is suffering from lagging 
sales¢mainly because of the 
sogging economy and 
because of the “‘home-taping’”’ 

abilities that the public now has 
access of. This has caused a 
slight limit in the growth 

of all kinds of music, because 
record companies are less likely 
to take chances producing 
upstart groups. But superstar 
performers and groups who are 
continually accepted by the 
public are those who have > 
crossed over to having their 
music accepted by all types of 
listeners are rarely affected by these 
problems. Groups such as 
Earth, Wind and Fire; Kool and 
the Gang; Diana Ross; Micheal 
Jackson; Stevie Wonder, 
and Marvin Gaye and Quincy 

Jones for example, have been able 

to adjust to their styles or 

accepted by such a broad audience 
that they have been able to 
maintain there high status 

over a period of years. 


the top new performers who are 
emerging as upstarts of 

this decade include Rick James, 
James Ingrom, songstress 

Stephanie Mills, Lionel Richie 

and Evelyn King; top new 

groups include The Time, 
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The Deborges, Skyy, and the 
Gap Band, along with 

many others who hope to 
establish themselves as 
trendsetters. 

Soul music is on of the most 
complex forms to understand. 
However, three things about 
it remain the same; it 
usually contains a message, 
if often reflects the conditions 
of society, or it tries to con- 
vey the thoughts of how 
blacks feel as a race. The 
successful performers are 
those who can apply any or 
all of these principles 
to their music. Still, they 
must be able to present it ina 
style that is popular, or 
unique; and they must be able 
to change as the trends change. 


See Me 
Feel Me 
Touch Me 
Heal Me 


Listening to you | get the music 
Gazing at you | get the heat 
Following you I'll climb a mountain 
/ get excitement at your beat 


Right behind you | see the millions 
From you | see the glory 
from you | get opinions 
From you | get the story 
See Me, Feel Me—Pete Townshend 


Ts song epitomizes rock-n-roll 
and what it’s about. Rock 
music is unlike any other form of 
preceeding music. It touches people,» 
as the singer says, and communi- 
cates to themin a vast yet individual 
voice. This vast communication be- 
gan with a revolution. A revolution 
of sound, of mind, and of relating 
and identifying with individuals, 

First, the revalution of sound. 
Rock-n-roll, as a form of music, can be 
seen as a great tree trunk whose roots 
and seeds are numerous and whose 
branches and leaves: are ': even more 
numerous. The roots reached from the 
Northern Hemisphere to directly 
across the sea to Britain and, at the 
timevof the early fifties, can be 
traced to regional locations. The 
rock-n-rojlers originating from the 
Deep South were generated by the 
sounds ef rhythm and blues; a slow, 
emotion-filled music tempered with a 
semi-fast and swanky beat, and the 
lively and deep soul sound coming 
from the southern places of worship) 
known as gospel music. More north- 
ernly, but in the same region came 
the rock-n-roll based sound called 
Motown. A more pop-sounding music 
deriving from the above mentioned 
forms. In the southern Midwest 
the sound of music that was to influ- 
ence the rock an rollers of 
that area was country. Also ad- 
ding to the sound was rockabilly 
and bluegrass. These were slow paced 
songs, mainly ballads, leaving 


some room for musical experimentation. 


From this region also orginated 
folk-rock music: the same sound 
_but containing conceptual lyrics. 
On the Western coast, at this time 
but to have some time before 
gaining popularity, was the pop-like 
“beach sound,” a repetitious and 
sing- and dance-along form 
of music. 
To the Northeast came the jazz 
and big band sounds. Although 


jazz was widely played in the south in a 
Dixieland sound, a jazz based rock an’ 
roll. 

The sound coming from across the sea, 
Britain, was to be known as the 
British Invasion. It was a brash sounding 
music more complex and intense 
than the American sound. It was, 
in some region, based onrhythmand 
blues , whose complexity was later 
to spawn the Heavy Metal sounds, that 
are so popular today. 

Rock an'roll was a blend of varying 
sounds. This is known as the ‘melting pot 
theory”; that rock an’ roll came 
from all these sounds combined, and 
this was the revolution of the music. 

The revolution of the mind, was to 


stem from the lyrics, and ideas that the in- _ 


dividual preformers expressed. Also 
contributing to this was the mystique of 
the early rock an’ rollers. Rock an’ roll 
in America was born from a social 
revolution whose battlefields were schools, 
churches, and gathering places of the 
young in the fifties. School dances 
were broken because 

of the rock-n-rott playing bands. Ser- 
mons were preached, editorials were 
writtenand arguments were waged 


in homes across America. 
It was a spirit of expression 


that was to begin and later 
blossum fully later in the counter- 
culture of the sixties. 

It was a breaking away from old, 
accepted morals to new ideas and 
thoughts. It was an image of James 
Dean screainaing at his parents, 
“You're tearing me apart!”’ It was 
an image of rebelling a being different 
and it was geared, partly, by 
rock-n-roll. It was the birth of a 
unique, and for the most part, con- 
ceptual generation. 

The revolution of identéyingss> —- 
and relating with/artists through 
rock-n-roll went hand-in-hand with 
theiidea of new expression. There 
has, as in all fields of entertainment, a 
rapport between artist and apprecia- 
ter. But with rock-n-roll it is a very 
unique relationship. The 
qualities of rock-n-roll are numerous; 
rock-n-roll is a way of exploring the 
unknown, it is poetic, honest, 
emotional, and, musically, it can be 
incredibly complicated, yet the idea 
behind it can be easily understood. In 
short, it is communication of the 
highest order. 


Don MeLedn 


From this communication - 
incredible things develop. Different 
ways of life have emerged, for instance, 
the acclaimed lifestyle of the 
Grateful Dead or the 
Dead as the are commonly known. 
Their’s is a way of life 
~jut forsaked their past ones 


totally for a new one. And their 
lifestyle was evoked from the music 
and the ideas behind it. 


This is an extreme example of the 
identification between performer and 


\ 


- of the music and the 


\ 
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listener but the base os the 
, relation is the same as 

the one between evrey listener. It is 
an universal exclamation of ‘yeah!’; 
an understanding that is transmitted 
by a circular hunk of plastic. 

It also links peopte in a 
special way through a comradeship; 

a meeting of the minds. 

This idea_.was expressed in the book 

Shout by author Philip Norman, in 

referring to the moonwalk of 1969 ‘ 

and the massive 

rock concert Woodstock, “'If 

the sixties ever triumphed, 

it was not when the astronauts bounc- 

ed up and down on the 

poor, old dead moon. It was when 

the Woodstock masses sang, 

“There ain’t no time to wonder why, 
hey, whoopee, we’re all gonna die, 
téeferring to Country Joe 
McDonald's classic anti-war tune, 
“Think I’m fixin’ to die rag.” 

Woodstock was a great physical 
example of what rock-n-roll 

is about. It is an illusion for people 
to warm themselves against the cold 
winds of reality. For rock-n-roll is 
a'dream: that one can relate to 
when conscience. Dreams.” 
or success (in different forms), 
of relationships and of spendor. 
Dreams that start with a person 
driving themself with his instrument 
and the ideas that generate him (or 

her). It is the simple enjoyment 


¥ undoubtly recognize upon hearing), 
and could perhaps be called 

the last of the great com- 

posers. 

Classical music has even invaded 
the ears of modern youth-- witness the 
popularity of the recnet medley, 
“Hooked on Classic.”” It 
featured classic tunes set to a disco 
beat and was a smash hit. 

It spawned a hit album and in- 
spired many other similar albums. 
Perhaps this indicates a new 
awareness and appreciation of the 
classics by young music fans-- an 
attention wnicn 1s tong overdue. 

The first classical music was 

probably the chorales of the 
Middle Ages. At this time, music 
was just beginning to develop a little 


relationship that evolees. It is a 
special and individual relationship 
that is rock-n-roll. 


Beethoven 


’ sophistication. Chorales are 
simply but beautifully arranged reli- 


See Me gious hymns and many of the 

Feel Me old ones are still played 

Touch Mews ie. an today. 

Heal: Ma ane Pe With the Renaissance came ‘ 
; " many musical breakthroughs. The , 


printing press made music 

easier to read and far more avail- 

able than handwritten music. 
Madrigais (songs arranged for four 

to six vocal parts) were popular, 

and insttumental music was gaining 
popularity as well. The Italian 
composer Palestrina (1525-1594) 

was perhaps the first of the great com- 
posers. His works influenced 

much of the music of the 16th 
century, and are still considered models 
of musical beauty and mastery. 
Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), the 
first great opera composer, also 

did much to advance musical 
knowledge. 

The 17th and 18th centuries 
spawned many of the greatest com- 
posers. England made its mark 
in the field with Henry Purcell, who 
is considered to be the greatest 
English composer. He popu- 
larized the use of Italian words in 
musical composition. Antonio 

‘ Vivalsi and George Frederick Handel, 
Italian and German respectively, 
were also major figures in 
this era. But the greatest by far 
was Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) 
one of the greatest musical genuises. : 
His works are some of the 
most beautiful ever written, and 
some of the most familiar to 
today’s listeners. He did more to 
advance music than probably anyone | 
up to his time. In this era, music 
was more elaborate'than ever, 
and Bach helped it reach its ae 
heights. 

Contributing stories by: Barb Price, 
Country and Western; Matt Lucas, 
New Wave; Mike Keller, Jazz; 

Sean Nelson, Soul; Luke Stieber, 
Rock and Roll; and Janet Ausbury, | 
Classical. Artwork by Caivin Todd. 


I |n the 1700's, severall great 
composers surfaced. Josef Hayden 
helped shape the modern 
orchestra, Christopher Gluck 
created classic-apera, and another 
musical genius was born. Wolfgang 
Mozart (1756-1791) was a 
musical prodigy and excelled in every 
from of musical composition. 

He helped pave the way fdr the 
composers of the 19th century and 
their newer, different kinds of 
music. 

The 19th century, like the 17th 
century, spawned a countless 
number of great artists. Chopin, 
Straus, Ravel, Debrussy, Tchaikov- 
sky, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Schubert-- these are only a 
few of the people who made 
classic musical works in the last 
century. The leading light 
was, of course, Ludwig von 
Beethoven (1770-1827), whose 
works, like Bach’s and Mozart's, were 
new acheivements in music in 
their time and are the most 
often heard today. There is 
hardly a person alive who would 
not recognize Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony upon 
hearing it-- the piece has been used 
in countless commercials, 
movies, and other media, 

The 20th century was at fist the 
province of eastern European 
composers. Stravinsky, Prokojiev, 
Shostakovitch, and Bartok — 
brought daring new sounds and 
discords to the world of classical 
music. Meanwhile, America’s 


Aaron Copland (1900- ) has pro- 
duced modern classics such as 
“Variations on a Shaken Melody” 
Shich most people would 


‘ 
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Important factors to consider when dieting 


JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 


Is your idea of dieting eating no: 


thing but'cottage cheese and chew- 
ing pack after pack of sugar-free 
gum? Or does it mean skipping 
breakfast, saving lunch money, 
and pigging out at the local 
MeDonald’s after school? Or 
crash dieting to lose 10 pounds 
in seven days? 
If so, think again, because 
the way one diets effects 
their health, beauty, and mental 
attitude. Denyingone’s body of 
vitamins and minerals over a long 
period of time can lead 
to some serious problems. 
The body requires about 20 
vitamins and 17 minerals 
_.. plus about a dozen other nutrients 
' to keep it in top shape. It 
| thrives on variety and moderation. 
' It is important to eat a 
variety of foods because there 
| is no one food, that, in 
| itself can supply everything a 
_ body needs. Although not every 
| diet method works for every- 
' body, there are many 
sources to look to when choosing 
a diet. 
The first call for help should 
_ be to a doctor who will 
' provide the proper diet, ex- 
ercise and nutritional guidance. 
Bookstores and library, 
shelves are filled with books on 
best selling diets. One 
publication is Weight Watchers 
Magazine.. This is a monthly | 
publication, based on.the.weight 
watchers philosophy and includes 
diet-oriented articles and recipes. 
Getting the support of a group 
- whose members are trying to 
lose weight can be beneficial when 
dieting. Joining such a group 
can provide the incentive to keep 
weight under control for 
good. 


____ Diet Coke is one of the many new cola products on the market. Dieters 
_ often drink it as a substitute for regular Coke. 


It is important to keep in mind 


while dieting that there are 
three basic body shapes. While 
few people fit exactly into 

one body category, everyone has 


certain characteristics of a particular 


body type. These body types in- 
clude endomorphic, ectormor- 
phic, and mesomorphic . People 
who fall into the ectomor- 


phic category have what is called a 


lean hungry look. ‘‘Hungry’’ 


refers to the slender appearance of the 


ectomorph. While there are a few 
exceptions, the ectomorph is 
usually the taller of the 
three body types. They are 
known for being able to eat any- 
thing they want, and never gain 
a pound. 

An endomorphic body type is 
characterized by soft, round 
body features, such as a 
rounded face, shoulders, and 
large upper arms. The endomorph 
doesn't burn up calories as 
quickly as the other two body 
types, which means they gain 
weight more easily. 

The third body type is that 
of the mesomorph. This type is 
characterized by strong, 


‘muscular arms and legs, broad 


shoulders, large hips and a 
thin waist. The classic 
mesomorphic body tends to be 
athletic in appearance. 

Often, accepting the shape 
that a person is born with 
isn't easy. Deliberately trying to 
change body types can be cee 
disastrous. Many teens struggle 
to change their appearance, 
overlooking the fact that is is 
next to impossible to’ change 
body types. The best 
thing one can do when trying 
to lose weight is to take this 
into consideration. 

However, of all the hundreds 
of methods available to 


gititngs, 
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Most of the diet foods on the market today have something written on the 
package like: Low sodium, only 4 calories, no sugar added, and other selling 


slugs. Below are some of the most widely used. 


chose from, it is unfortunate 
that even though the dieter may 
lose a lot of weight in the 

first week, less in the 

second, and by the third week it is 
highly probable that the 

dieter may taper off to about 

a pound a week. 

One way to elevate the problem is 
to combine healthy dieting with 
exercise in order to lose 
weight or keep pounds off. 

While some argue that exercise 
increases appetite, in order 

to tone and firm muscles itis, ..)> 
a must that exercise be included 

in a healthy diet regimen. It 

is also important to follow 

a diet plan that includes all of 

the four basic food groups. 

When taken to an extreme, un- 
healthy dieting can lead to 
serious problems. One out of 
every 10 teen-age girls this 


year will fall into a diet that will 
severely harm her health. And 
that number doesn’t reflect the 
thousands who never seek medical 
help, according to Mr. Steven 
Levendran, physiotherapist: at 
Montefoire Hospital in New York. 
Generally speaking, anorexia 
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begins in girls between 13 and 
19. There are several factors that 


anorectics have in common. These 


include the desire to be a 
perfectionist, self-reliant, and 
independent. 

The causes of anorexia vary, 
but the course of the disease 
is often tragically predictable. 

As weight loss continues, a 

girl's hair thins out, and 

her nails may stop growing. When 
the anorectic has exhausted 

all of her fat tissue, her body 

will turn to muscle tissue. for. nutri- 
tion. If the disease goes far: 
enough, she may not be 

able ta stand up or even hold 

her head up. 

During the course of the illness 
there is also mental and 
emotional deterioration. A typical 
response is for the anorectic to 
become withdrawn from 
friends and family. 

The first step toward curing 
the anorectic is a proper 
diagnosis. This responsibility 
generally fall on the parents, as 
anoretics usually have such a low 
mental image of themselves 
that they won’t seek help. 


Dieters usually find it hard to avoid sweets during a diet, so companies such 
as Pillsbury and Amurol have manufactured snacks for adieter’s sweet tooth. 
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| ' JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 

BMX is atype of racing that 

got started in the early 1970's. 
In the last decade, its. popularity 
thas increased substantially. 

BMX stands for bicycle moto- 
cross. 

In Indiana, races are sponsored by 
the NIBMXA, which stands for the 
Northern Indiana Bicycle Motocross 
Association. NIBMXA is a 
non-profit organization that pro- 
motes BMX in Northern Indiana. 
All tracks are members of 
the National Bicycle League, (NBL) 
and hold races with the NBL 
rules, Riders are divided into three 
classifications; beginner, novice, and 


expert. A beginner is a new or fairly 
new rider. There are no NBL 


points in the beginner class. A no- 
vice is a new rider or a rider 

with some racing experience. A 
novice rider must join NBL and re- 
ceives point credit for motos raced. 
An expert is an experienced racer and 
must belong to the NBL to qualify 
for'state or national honors. 

A novice rider is allowed to turn 
expert at any time he or she feels 
ready,(but may not return to novice) 
or when he earns twenty punches 
(points) in his NBL card. Punches 
are given for first, second, and 
third place finishes. If there are 
three novice riders in the same age 
class, only the first place finisher 
will receive a punch. 

There must be three riders in 
an age class to run a moto, except 
for girls and cruisers, which only 
require two riders. If a novice runs 

~in a moto with an expert, he 


3M 


receives expert points. 

The BMX bicycle is made of 
aluminum. For racing purposes, the 
chrome is of lighter weight, and the 
Parts are better, and the 
frame is sturdier. Bearings 
are sealed and the rims are of light- 
er weight. Bicycles range in cost 
from $300 to $1200. Denny’s 
Fort Wayne Bike and Summit City 
Bicycle Shop sell BMX 
racing bikes. Each bicycle must © 
have a number plate that is clean and 
legible. There cannot be any stickers 
or other decorations over the number 
and the number must be in con- 
trast to the plate color. 


axle ends and clean, legible number 
plates. 


Seniors Robbie First and 
Eric Meyer; participate in BMX racing. 
First got stated in BMX racing ‘‘mainly 
just because | like to race. | 
started with areal cheap bike and 
worked my way up,” he commented. 
‘Racing takes a great deal of time 
for practices and perform- 
ances,Firstcontinued. ‘‘It’s pretty 
expensive, but it’s worth it.” 
Freshman Andy McBride also 
participates in BMX racing. ‘’! got 
started (racing) last summer, mainly be- 
cause everybody else was get- «: 
ting into it,” commented McBride. 


For safety purposes the bicycle wheels “1 usually do pretty well...”” 
must be 20 inches for each age class 
(cruiser 24 or 26), It must be equipped 
with all required pads and have no 
protruding parts. The rider must wear 


ahelmet with mouth protection , long 


Other Northrop students who race 
BMX are Bob Kirkpatrick, Willie 
Snare, and Kevin Fisher. 

There are five outdoor BMX tracks 
in Indiana: Fort Wayne, Rockhill 


pants and shirt, socks and shoes. 
Bicycles must pass inspection 
for strong frame, good brakes, taped 


Park (located on U.S. 24 at Catalpa, 
Goshen, (located on U.S. 33 


at County Road 38); Huntington(Bus. 
Highway 24 at Broadway); Logans- 
port (Cass County Fair 

Grounds); and Peru (Miami County 


Fairgrounds). Other racing sights 

are located in Evansville, 
Logansport, and Vincennes. Te- 
cumwah and the Memorial Coliseum 
feature indoor racing occasionally. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Senior Robbie 
First exhibits his skill while in 
the air on his bike. BELOW 
LEFT: Senior Eric ‘Rad’ Meyer 
makes a jump over a tennis net 
and two other people. BELOW: 
Again Robbie First turns his 
bike perpindicular to himself while 
in the air. The ‘Oakley’ helmet 
is also another characteristic fea- 
ture of the avid or serious BMX 
rider. photo/Rob First 


photo/Chris Welsh 
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The Rolling Stones, Bob Seger, John Cougar, 


The Rolling Stones 


JILL AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 
The popular music scene is on of 
the most changeable aspects of 
America’s culture. New groups appear 
and old ones fade away almost with 
the regularity of the rising 
and setting sun. However, there 
are some mainstays of rock-and-roll 
one of the mostprominent of 
which is the Rolling Stones. 
The Stones started in 1963 after 
taking nearly two years to 
assemble a permanent lineup which 
consisted of Brian Jones, Mick 
Jagger, Keith Richards (who was 
originally Keith Richard), Bill 
Wyman, and Charlie Watts. All were 


and he in turn was replaced by Ron 
Wood, who was a former member 
of the Jeff Beck Broup and the 
Faces. Wood is still with the 
Stones. 


Bld 


Keith Richards: “The main idea is to keep the Stones together.” 


greatly influenced by rhythm and 

blues music; Jagger sang lead 

and Richards occasionally played 

guitar with a band called 

Blues Incorporated before forming 

the Stones along with Brian Jones. 

The Rolling Stones were 

originally intended to be 

a blues band, and in fact were 

named by Jones after a line froma 

song by blues artist Muddy Waters. 
The song most closely identi- 


fied with the Stones is “Satisfaction,” 


and although they had released 
records in America, it was not until 
the release of this song in May 
of 1965 that the. Stones really 


broke big in America. Since then they 


have produced other notable rock 
classics such as ‘Jumpin’ Jack 
Flash” and “Brown Sugar.”’ 


Surprising, the Rolling Stones have 


had relatively few personnel changes 
over the course of their 20-year 
career. The first occured in 

1968 when lead guitarist Brian Jones 
was dismissed from the band. He 
was found dead in his swimming pool 
in 1969; the exact circumstances 
surrounding his death remain mys- 
sterious to this day. Jones was 
replaced by Mick Taylor, fromerly 
of John Mayall’s’: Blues 

Breakers. Taylor lasted until 1975 
when he abruptly left the group, 


The relative stability of the group’s 
\taeup over the years -which has 
made them very familiar figures in the 
music world—may be a con- 
tributing factor to their continued 
popularity. Another factor may be 
thier unique ability to adapt to 
changing musical styles 
while maintaining the same basic 
sound. Perhaps the best example of 


this is on the 1978 album Some Girls. 


This record contains the disco hit 
“Miss You,’’ as well as a punk- 
oriented tune, ‘‘Shattered.’’ Even a 


country-western song, ‘’Faraway Eyes’: 


included (fhis, incidently, became 
their sole hit song on the 
country charts , and although all 
three depart a bit from the typical 
Stones sound, all are unmistake- 
ably Rolling Stones works and fit in 
with the rest of the album. 

Even after all this time, 
the’ Rolling Stones are as active as 
ever. They have been working 
on an album-—their 31st—slated for 
a probable release sometime this 
summer. In addition, an American 
tour is planned for 1984 or 
possibly 1983. It could be their last, 
but ther’s no telling for sure—after 
going strong for 20 years, the 
Rolling Stones may well rock 


« for many more. 


Bob Seger 


BRENDA HAGAN 


Staff Writer 
Great vocalists are few and far 


between. But even more few and far 
between are vocalists who main- 
tain theif popularity through chang- 
ing generations and changing 


sounds in music. They are the ones 


who sing the songs we never 
get tired of. 

Bob Seger is one of those rare 
vocalists. Seger has been 
rockin’ since the 60’s, but his 
popularity soared in the early to 
mid 70's. 

One of his most popular 
and biggest-selling albums is Live 
Bullet,’ Turn the Page,” ’Kat- 
mandu,” “Bo Didley,” ‘Beautiful 
Loser,’’ and Nutbush City . 
Limits,’’ are some of the songs 
included on this album. 

Seger’s appearance is one of 
long, bushy brown hair and 
along mustache and beard. Despite 
his somewhat gruff appearance 
and tall, husky frame, Seger has 
anexcellent voice. 

Bob Seger may be more widely 
associated with his back-up 
band—The Silver Bullet Band. 
The four man band includes: Drew 
Abbott on lead guitar, Chris 
Campbell on bass guitar, 

Alto Reed on saxaphones, and 


David Teegarden on drums 
and percussion: “They provide scien 
quality playing to bring out the 
best of Seger’s voice. 

Some of Seger’s most 
popular albums include: Mght Moves, 
Against the Wind,.Nine Tonight, 


The Distance, and the fore- 
mentioned Live Bullet. 
The title song of Against the Wind 

refers to a man remembering 

the wild and crazy days of 

his teenage years, and feeling 

sort of lost. “’... As the years rolled 
slowly past and | found myself 
alone. Surrounded by steangers 

| thought were my friends. 

| found myself further and 

further from my home. And | 

guess } lost my way, there were oh 
so many roads. | was living to 

run and running to live: Never 
worried about paying or even how 
much | owed. Against the wind, we 
were. running against the 

wind. We were young and strong, we 
were runnin’ against the wind.” 

Seger has had phenomenal success 
with his newest album The Distance, 
including such songs as ‘Even 
Now,” “’The Distance,” ‘‘Roll Me 
Away,” and the title song which 
has, reached popularity on both 
the pop and countwy cherts 
“Shame on the Moon.” 

His songs have many different ef: 
fects on people—they can start 
them dancing, or mellow them out. 

Bob Seger is definitely a jegend 
in his own time, and his 
singing has brought him his weli-de- 
served fame and recognition. Per- 
haps two of his most famous 
songs “‘Old Time.Rack and Roll,”” 
and “’Rock and Roll Never 
Forgets,’’ may be the epitome 
of his vocal talent. The best 
phrase to describe Seger is “the 
last of a rare breed.” 
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John Cougar 


CURTIS NASH 
Staff Writer 

Does America’s youth of today 
have asymbol, a person or 
group of persons who, 
through some medium, exhibit their 
feelings toward life which are 
shared by the majority of America’s 
youth? Of course it has. Every 
generation needs a spokesman to 
avoid being sucked into the main- 
stream of society unwillingly. 

At the beginning and towards the 
middle of this century, adolescents 
have made their presence 


kiwin through the words of 
such prophets as early-American 
rebel Henry David Thoreau, 
theorist Albert Einstein, and author 
Dalton Frumbo, to name a 

few. These men’s words came not 
from social indoctrination, but 
from evaluation of the 

experience of reality. Therefore, 
many young Americans were 

able to relate to them 

and admire them. 

The late 1960's was a period of 
frequent government screw-up 
which spawned a national 
feeling of anti-nationalism Thus, 
this generation of people turned to the 
songs ringing out from such 
persons as Jim Morrison, Jahn 
Lennon, Mick Jagger, Bob Dylan, 
and Joan Baez, to just 
scratch the surface. These 
prophets revealed sentiments which 
the youth of that era could 
easily identify with. 

As has been true, throughout 
a.merican history, each era has had 
its symbol, and the 1980's 
are no exception. The symbol of the 
80's is a man who, havihg 
been through the worst that any god 
could dish out, has survived and 
risen above the thoughts of 
mainstream America, and has been 
able to see'life as it really is— a 


. kicked when he shot off iz 


total bore! Johnny Cougar, 
according to (people who under- 
stand) his messagaes, is the 

smartest man in America. 

Born John Mellencamp, in Seymour, 
Indiana (and still living there), 
Couger was blessed with the 

typical luck of a person who jives 
and breathes in middle America as a 
teen. Short, fat, and stuttering, he 
wasn’t the most sought-after 

guy in town. He spent his days hang- 
ing out on the rhdin causeway of 
Seymour, saving money for 
marijuana, and getting his butt 


his-mouth at a local rowdy (which 

was frequently), wondering 

if there was an end to the boredom. 
After high schobl, he eloped with 

his pregnant girlfriend and the. 

couple moved into her 

parents house. Refusing to get 

a job, preferring to jam all 

day with some of the local rock 

bands, Cougar and wife were 


booted from the house after bumming 


for a year and a half. 

Bespite no success, Cougar 
never gave up on Rock and 
Roll (for lack of better 
things to do). After being dumped 
by MCA, he had a small hit as 
PblyGram. Records with ‘’| Need a 
Lover,” recently remade by 
rockstress Pat Benatar. After a 
moderately successful album en- ~ 
titled, Nothing Matters, and What If 
It Did?, he finally moved into 
the public spotlight with his album, 


American Fool, which was one of the 


top five albums of 1982 according 
to just about every music 
magazine. 

Despite what people may think, 
his songs don’t mean what 
everyone wants them to. For ex- 
ample, his number one single 
“Jack and Diane” is not about the 
romanticisim of young love or the 


dullness of life after 

21, as people have been lead 

to believe. As Cougar revealed in 
Rolling Stone, ‘God 

knows that people try to tear 

into my songs and make 

them mean something, but they 
don't. Jack and Diane is about 
someone reallzing, messed up, but 
you can deal with it. It’s 

amazing to me that I’m 37 years-old, 
and what me and’my wife do 

for a good time is walk around 

the mall. That’s why the 

song (“Hurts 560 Good’’ another of 
Cougar’s number one singles 

from American Foo!) goes ‘| 

ain't talking no big deals, 

maybe we can just walk around 

all day long.!”’ 
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Today’s popular artists— 


“The thing is, that’s good, 
because you realize that this is 
pretty ,uring (stuff) here. This is 
what we all do. So once you 

realoze that life is boring, then you 
can really deal with it, and 

make the best of it. Or as the 

late axeman Jimi Hendrix once said, 
“fall mountain, just don‘t fall 

on me.’ 

This is why John Cougar Mellen- 
camp, as he wants to be known 
someday, can be called “the 
smartest man in America.” Singing 
out this philosophy, and with Middle 
Amercait-hardships written 
all over his unshaven face, Cougar 
will became the symbol of 
the 80's generation once people 
figure out what he’s all about. 


# Adam and the Ants 


MATT LUCAS 
Assistant Editor 


“You may not like the things we 
say; what's the difference anyway?” 
This line is from their single ‘Dog Eat 
Dog.’’ It sums up the feeling 
of Adam and the Ants 
about the public reaction to 
themselves and their music. 

Instant success winners with Bri- 
tish youth, the Ants met oppostion 
from critics because of their 
controversial an very blunt lyrics. De- 
spite this,-the-Ants-flourished-—»—=. 
until they surprisinly disbanded 
in late 1982. Now the ants 
are no more. Adam Ant is pursuing 
asolo career, but their music, 
which hardly ever made it to the eas- 
tern coast of the United 
States, is now being discovered 
coast to coast by many music fans. 

The Ants were: lead singer, 
Adam Ant (Stuart Goddard), 

Marco Pironni, lead guitarist, Chris 
Hughes, drummer, and Gary 
Tibbs, bassist. The group 


‘formed in the late 70’s in England, and 


was characterized early on by 
their flashy, exotic costumes and‘ 
use of make-up. Their first hit 


album, Kings of the Wild Frontier, 
contained the hit single 

™Dog Eat Dog". The single, as well. 
as the entire album, brought 

upon the era of Ant-attitudes. Terms 
like, ‘“Ant-people”’ “’"Ses-people”’ 
“Sex Music” sprang up 

to accomadate these 

ideas; all of them basically sexual 
and socially radical in nature. 

When the group came under attack, 


they took it in the face, but 

never too seriously, adding 
thattheir.music is just that—music. 
They went on later to put out 

the album, Prince Caarming. By now, 
the Ants had become really popular, 
partly because of their good 

looks, which had been 

posted all over England in almost 
every form, and their ad- 

venterous and lively music. The 
Prince Charming tour cost the group 
well over $200,000 and was a 

tour that hit most of Europe as well 
as a few dates in the US. The Ants 
admidtly were never ‘up for’’ 

the tour, which only led to internal 
strife within the group. 

Members of the group wanted to try 
their hand at other aspects of ‘ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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TODD CHURCHWARD 
Editor In Chief 

The computer. When the word ‘’com- 
puter”is spokenit gets many dif- 
ferent reactions from different 
people. Some people may 
think of rows of huge computer 
terminals in top-secret 
government offices. Some may 
think of the smaller computers used 
in businesses to aid them in 
their day-to-day management. 
Same people, when they think 
of computers, feel intimi- 
dated, and perhaps even a little 
frightened. Some people dislike 
the thought of computers having so 
much control and some blame 
computers for problems 
ranging from a single mis-billing 
to the national debt. 

The use of computers has 
increased drastically over the past 
few decades. Technological 
advances in computers have made 


it possible to cut the size of computers 


in half or smaller, and get more use 
out of them. Perhaps no com- 

puter has increased in use than 

the home or personal computer. 
Once used simply for the video game 
aspect, home computers are now 
being put toinfinitedifferent uses. 
Some of the uses of home com- 
puters include: keeping 

financial records, writing checks 
while maintaining a balanced 
checking account, and tallying credit- 
card, service and finance charges. 
But there are almost limitless 

other services the computer can 
perform. 

A computer, correctly programm- 
ed, can figure a home-mortgage 
balance, the total interest paid 
over any period of time and portion 
of the monthly payments 
that go to principal, interest, taxes 

and insurance—it can even compute 
and fill out the tax forms. 

Another use of the computer 
is to figure out how much 
you can save by adding a new oF 
different energy system to your 
house. Take for instance a passive 
solar system added to your 
house. A computer can figure 
how much time and cash could 
be invested with good assurance of 
f€asonahle payback. 


Another misconception about 
computers is their cost. Over the past 
10 years or so, the cost of personal 


comouters has decreased dras- 
tically. For example, the simple 


hand calculator came on the 
market in 1971, it performed the 
four basic functions—adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and di- 
viding—it cost around 100 
dollars. Today, a calculator less than 
half the size of its big brother 
and performing 20 or more 
functions, costs around 10 to 15 
dollars. 

The same basic trend is true 
for the more complex home com- 
puters. The memory capability 
continues to increase, but the price 
doesn’t. A home computer, many 
feel, is more than a worthwhile 
investment. And there are various 
ranges of computers to fit 
the various price ranges. 


Another advantage of having 
a home computer is that it 
can be used as a defense 
against bigger computers. Most 
everyone has had the frustrating 
experience of being over-charged for 
something. When you take your 
problem to the place of 
business, wherever it may be, they 
will smile and say, ‘Our com- 
puter’srecord shows that...” 
Everyone knows how that 
goes. Well, with the use of your 
home computer you can plan 
a defense against situations like 
this. 

The first defense is to realize 
tha computers do not make mistakes— 
computer programmers make 
mistakes. Computers do exactly as 
they are told. The second 
defense is the strongest. 

Probably the most effective de- 


fense is to retaliate with your own 
computer. This allows you to com- 
pare your own computer records to 
that of the business’s . This is one 
good way to save yourself some 
money—and saving money is 

very important these days. 

In a world that is vast becom- 
ing computerized, people who do not 
know how to run computers 
are at the mercy of those who 
do. Home computers are not 
exceedingly expensive, and are 
not difficult to operate, and 
they can be of great help in family 
financial matters. They can aiso 
be used to play video games; 
either ones that are already 
designed, or ones that your de- 
sign yourself. It is not to far in 
the future when everyone will have 
their own personal computers. 
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Fort Wayne reveals rich tradition 


LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 
In the year 1794, General “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne constructed a 
military post in the Northwest 
Indiana territory. This post 
was called Fort Wayne. 
Fort Wayne remained standing 
until 1815 when Major 
John Whistler had it torn down and 
rebuilt. Whistler's fort con- 
tinued to serve as a military 
Post until 1819, with the Indian 
Agency remaining until 
1828. In the year 1822, a, 
land office was established there, 
and a year later Allen 
County was formed. 

A community grew up 
around the fort and became a town 
in 1829, and a city in 1840. 

By 1850 however, Fort 
Wayne had a population of only 
4,282. 

The coming of the rail- 
roads in the 10 years following 
caused a great increase in 
business activity, and the small city 
grew rapidly. By 1920, a big 
industrial expansion program 
was planned by business 
leaders which changed the whole 
future of the city. Most of 
the worlds diamond tools, 
pistons, and special mining 
equipmentcamefrom Fort Wayne. 

In the 1940's, a girl by the name 
of Carol Peters was born in 
Fort Wayne. Raised in one of 
the larger homes in the ites 
city, this young girl grew up and... =~ 
became one of America’s 
most prominent actresses, Carol 
Lombard. She later married 
Clark Gable, and less than 
a year later, was killed ina 
plane crash. 

In 1956, Fort Wayne had 39 parks. 
This is compared to 1905 when 
Fort Wayne had only eight 
parks with a total of 110 acres. 

By 1975, the number had 

increased to 47 parks 

totaling an acreage of 1205. 

The park land had been donated by 
such people as Sam and 

David Foster, John B. Franke, 


Baker’s 


MARATHON 


Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482-1793 


D.W. McMillen, and Fred B. 
Shoaff. Private companies such 
as the News- Sentinelmade possible 
for the Open Air Theater in 
Franke Park. » 
An ancient brick street 

known as Old Columbia 

Street, part t of Fort Wayne’s Old 
downtown, was part of a re- 
‘development to make way 

for the new Main Street area. 

in 1967-68. One part of this street 
was saved however, from Cal- 
houn to Harrison Street came to 
be known as The Landing. Chosen 
because Old Columbia Street 

was the center of activity in 

the Wabash-Erie Canal days, 

this spot was once the canal 
turnaround, and the dock were at 
Calhoun and Harrison. 

In August of ‘68, the new * 

Fort Wayne Public Library 

was dedicated.. It was said to be 
one of the three most extensive 
geneology collections in the 
United States. And in 1970, 
(Fort Wayne National Bank 
opened its doors at Calhoun and 
‘Berry Streets. 

| Fort Wayne played a vital 
‘role in sports throughout 

the years. In 1871, the first 
professional leauge baseball 

‘game in America was played at 
Fort Wayne. 


Pro basketball also became famous 


in Fort Wayne. In 1939, Mr. 
Fred Zollner organized a 


r eam. and moved into national 

a mpetition the next year. The Zollner 

Pistons were world pro champions, 
and proved it at the end of 


Shoe Repairing 
fights inflation. 


‘Closed Mon. 


8:30-5:30 Tues.-F ri. 
8:30-4:00 Sat. 


Automotive 


off tourney of pro teams in 
Chicago Stadium. 

On September 28, 1955, the 
Allen County War Memorial 
Coliseum was dedicated upon com- 
pletion. It was the site of most ma- 
jor,sports events, circuses, ice 
skating shows, and Presidential 
political speeches. 

The Shrine Temple and Audi- 
torium was built in 1926 at a 
cost of around one million dollars. 
And the Duemling Clinic was the 
city’s first large medical 


Harvester Company. The effort 
really began for the location 
of the plant in November 1919. 
Harvester told the Fort Wayne 
\Chamber of Commerce that they 
wanted a location for a 
motor truck plant. They estimated 
that the plant would cost as 
much as five million dollars, and 
employ 4,000 to 5,000 men. 
Production out-put was set at 
30,000 trucks annually. 
Tokheim Corportation started. 
operating in Fort Wayne in a 
i clinic, founded in 1922 by Dr. small one story structure in 1918, 
Herman A. Duemling, Chief but expanded fast during the 
Surgeon of Lutheran Hospital. 1920's. Tokheim Oil Tank and 
There was another clinic Pump Co. was the name of 
building constructed in 1973 the firm by June 1920. 
across from the origianl structure. From a small little town in the late 
Another important Fort = 1800's, to one flooded worse in 
Wayne ‘landmark was the Masonic 1913 than in 1983, to a rapidly 
Temple. This #ightstorybuilding growing city with approximately 
made of stone was com- 275,000 people, and some very 
pleted on October 19, 1923. important businesses, Fort wayne nas 
‘The Wayne pharmaceutical torn down, re-built, and added 
Building was built in 1924, and was -on to make this city better 


later called the Medical Cénter throughout every year. 
Building was built. Erected at the 
direction af publisher Oscar 
Follinger, this building 
remained the home of the 
News-Sentinel until 1958: 
Construction began in 1922 on 
a plant for the International 


Dolly Madison 


efter mA 
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6111 Bluffton Road 
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Good for $1 off any 
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GHANJAVILLE 


The town that defied the law of the land 


MARK HULLINGER 
Staff Writer 


The following is an undercover 
report by staff member Mark 
Hullinger. Hullinger was the front-man 
of this special What's Bruin? under- 
cover report. Acting on an anony- 
mous tip, concerning a multi- 
million dollar drugtraffickingring, 
Hullinger went undercover in this scam 
operation and submitted the 
following report: 


The findings of this report 
consequently resulted in the arrests 
of the 121% citizens of 

Ghanjaville. Tria/s are pending. 


Because of those trials the names 


and pictures bave been changed to protect 


the innocent. 

Ghanjaville is a town that appears to 
be like so many others. Just another 
simple farming community in the 
heart of the Midwest. Where the 
people are a slow-paced and simple 
folk. But Ghanjaville is not an 
ordinary town, it is unlike any other: 
community of its kind. Despite 
its harmless appearance, Ghanjaville 
4s in truth, one of the largest marijuana 
distributers and suppliers in the United 
States. 

Ghanjaville is a town that has 
openly defied the law of the 
land and has based its whole 
way of life on the disobedience 
of that law. 

It is a town where “Premier 

smoke” as it is referred to by 

the locals, is grown, processed and 
distributed not by mobsters 

and steoreotypical drug dealers 

but by ordinary and 

“decent” people. 

My “‘disquise” for the scam 
operation was that of a drug dealer 
from Fort Wayne Indiana, who 
was intrested in handeling the 
drug traffic supplied by a 
major network-operation located in 
Ghanjaville, Indiana. 

Hiding behind a clever disquise, | 
infilterated the Hogglebut Processing 
Co., which proved to be the 

largest single cannabis-producing 
organizations in the U.S. 

First off, | had to meet the head of 
the operation. | had to make him 
believe that | was a dealer and not an 
ace reporter for one of the state’s 
foremost high school Newspapers, 
the ‘What's Bruin?” 

| met face to face with Mr. Big 
himself, Mr. Les G. Hogglebut. 
From his reputation | expected 
a wheeling and dealing business man, 
a representation of the millions he 
owned and controlled. The picture 
shown here of Mr. Hogglebut 
was taken as | first entered his office. 
(It was taken with my Dick Tracy 
spy-camera that was cleverly hidden 
in my tie , [the camera 
was used exclusively throughout 
my report and all of the pictures 
shown were taken with it] ). 


and operator of Hogglebut enterprises. 


This man was not what | expected. 
Though he was a very pleasant man, 
he hardly finished any sentence or 
thought that he tried 
to express. As we talked, 
Mr. Hogglebut proceeded to smoke 
some of his premier 
weed, and to keep my cover,. ot 
| had to join him. | don’t. remeinber” 
much of the conversation and 
my notes were a little “fuzzy’.. 
But | remember that there was a lot 
of laughter. And although he tended 
to cough profusely when he laughed, 
(always in my general direction), 
Les proved to be a pretty likeable 
guy. | think. 
After | left his office, | began 
to familiarize myself with the extensive 
operation. | was given the ‘grand tour’’ 
by an employee of the Hogglebut 
organization, a very nice woman by 
the name of Della. Della, shown below, 
was my main contact and source 
of information throughout the 
report. | asked her if she herself smoked 
the cash crop of Ghanjaville, to which 


ella, my pails and main informant - 
throughout the under-cover report. 


Mr. Big himself, Mr. Les Hogglebut the owner 


penierenn 


she replied, ‘‘Oh, yeah, every once in 
a while. Everybody here does .”” Here 
meaning Ghanjaville. | learned that 
every inhabitant of the city was a 
pothead. She planned to introduce 
me to some of the main citizens and 
employees of the Hogglebut operation. 
She then introduced 
me to Du, whom we met in the local 
drugstore. Du was one of the 
organizations main buyers and, 
users. | took the picture of Du shown 
here in the drug store when he was 
surrounded by his parents and 
relatives. Du was a peculiar but 
content sort of fellow, though most 
of the time we were talking, he 
just sucked his pinkie and scratched 
at his eyeball. When | asked him about 
the amount of his usage he replied, 


Hecker 


in a giant silo disquised as a storage 
center for cement. Della informed me 
that it was a trick picked up from the 
military. (The military uses this 
method for disquising their missiles 
that are stationed through out the 
Midwest. 
| also tound tnat the grocery and 
drug stores, (like the one that Du 
was pictured in), were not stocked 
with products not ordinarily stocked 
by ordinary stores. The main products 
in supply were large amounts of 
Twinkies and Pepsi. ‘“’ That’s for the 
munchies,” Della informed me. Though 
| could not find ‘munchies’ defined 
in my pocket Webster's, my guess is 
that is has something to do with the 
side effects of the cannabis. 


Du Hodges, second from right, one of Ghanjaville’s foremost citizens, in 
a local drugstore surrounded by family and friends. 


“Uh... yeah... you know, sometimes. 


Once in a uh while. Maybe, uh, um,... 


what were we talking about? 

Della then to#k me to the 
manufacturing location of the opera- 
tion. | first met Cal and El, two 
very young and energetic boys whose 
picture | snapped while they were 
‘jawwing’ in front of their tractor. 


Cal and El are the initial growers 


of the substance, they tend the fields 
2nd as they put it, ‘reap the harvest.’ 
| didn't have a chance to talk to the 
boys in that upon seeing me, howled 
a ’’Yoohaaa!’ and greeted me with a 
flying tackle and a short game 

of smear the queer. 

Alang with Cal and El, | met the 
harvesting crew, pictured in front 

of their truck. The guys proved to be 
very incongenial, in that they 

stayed huddled amongst themselves, 
giggeling obsesively. When | did try 
to approach the group, | was met 
with a shower of tobacco spit. 
“Don't worry about them. They’‘re 
silly,” Della assured me. It was my 
hunching that they 

didn’t like the way | pointed my 
tie at them. | did find though, exactly 
where the marijuana was stored; 


Ghanjaville is a different sort of 
town, but a good look will show that the 
people are no different from other 
people. Their buisness is just different. 
| did make some friends in Ghanjaville: 
Della, Les, and even Du. It’s a shame 
that | am going to have to turn them 
allin. But they did wrong. Journalism 
really is a cold and lonely life. 


“The Stash,’ "as it is referred 
to by the locals, the disguised 
storage sight of the cannabis. 
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A small sample of the “premier smoke’’ that is the basis of Gannatiee economical. structure. 
This particular plant was taken from Mr. Hogglebut’s personal crop Photo by/Jeff DeVille 
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Modeling— a lot more than looks 


JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 


A pleasing physical appearance, 
grace, and the ability to re 
late to other people— these are the 
essential characteristics of 
a model. Every year, thousands of 
teenagers (mostly girls, although 
males are also in demand) enroll in 
modeling schools all across-the 
country. Models are not only in greater 
demand, but there are also more 
requirements for the job. 
Around 15 students from Northrop 
take classes at the Charmaine Model- 
ing Agency. Through this agency, 
students are put in touch with area 
businesses who are in need 
of models. Senior LaVonya 
Edmonds, who is enrolled in the Char- 
maine program, has modeled 
for Hudsons and Susies Casuals. 
Why do teens get into modeling? 
“| got into modeling because 
i'm an athlete and everyone thought 
that’s all | could be,’” commented 
LaVonya Edmonds. “| didn’t 
want to be stereotyped in that way. 
| had to find out for myself 
if | could adjust...” 

Modeling seems to be somewhat 
of achallenge for those who 
choose to pursue it. “I change 
characters, but | have to keep my 
own identity,’ explained LaVonya. 
“\"ve found that | am able to do 50.” 
Modeling is an extended part 


of me.” 
Senior Kelli Moore is a graduate 
of Charmaine. ‘’! decided to take 


classes at Charmaine because it 
sounded interesting and 
| thought I’d check it out,” com- 


mented Kelli. “I did some modeling 
when | was younger and | really 


enjoyed it.’” Kelli has modeled 
for Hudsons, and has done commercials 
for Charmaine as well as modeled 
in the Hoosier 500 Parade. 
Kelli would like to continue modeling 
part time to earn extra money. 
The Charmaine Modeling Agency 
is located at 3538 Stellhocn Road, i 


Charmaine is Fort Wayne’s only 

charter member of the 

International Talent Modeling Schools 

and Agencies Association. 
Charmaine offers seven courses 

in modeting. The Junior 

Charmer | class teaches posture 

and poise, skin and hair care, and run- 

way modeling. The advanced class, 

Junior Charmer 2 focuses on 

make-up, television commercials, 

t.v. camera modeling, and 

photography poses. These classes 


are offered to 9-12 year olds. Each 
session lasts for 90 minutes 
for a total of 15 lessons. 

Other classes Charmaine offers 
are Personal Cpunseling, Basic Fin- 
ishing, and Advanced Finishing and 
Modeling. Highlights of 
these classes include self-improve- 
ment, exercise and diet, con- 
versation and speech, drama and 


pantomime, and a models resume. 
Charmaine offers a course for men 

called Personal Development for 

Todays Man. This class covers the 

same basic techniques as the 

other Charmaine Modeling classes. 


Some of the top models in the 
world got their start at 
Charmaine. Two Charmaine Models, 


al 
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Sharon Gabet and Lark Nahrwold, 
became Miss Teenage Fort Wayne. 
Seven mode!s became Miss 

Fort Wayne and two models, Cyndi 
Legler and Holli Dennis became 


Miss Indiana. Miss Dennis was 1st 
runner-up in the Miss USA pageant and 
is currently modeling in 

Chicago. Colleen Carr, also a grad- 
uate of Charmaine, modeled 

in Europe and New York and 
appears on the cover of Cosmopolitan 
magazines Health and Beauty Guide. 


The most important asses for 
a model is a distinctive and attractive 
physical appearance. Female fashion 
models usually must be between 
C feet and 5inches and 5 feet 
ten inches tall....Male-models must... 
be between 6 feet and 6 feet 
2 inches tall. 

Photographic models must have fine 
regular features and good teeth, hands 
and legs. 

There are no educational requirements 
for models; some have completed high 
school and modeling school while 
others have had college training. 

Courses in drama, dancing, art and 
fashion design are useful 
because they can help in developing 
poise and a sense of style, Any kind 
of formal training in developing 
modeling techniques can be helpful 


as 
parte 


SPECIAL THANKS goes 
out to models, Dawn VanPatten 
and Kelly Moore. Also a special 
‘thank You’ is also in order for 
Robbie First for his willingness 
to provide photos for this 
spread and throughout the 
year. 


in this competitive job market. 


There are several different 
kinds of models. Fashion models 
generally work for clothing manu- * 
Facturers , dress designers, department 
dtores, or dress salons. They may 
model clothing in formal 
fashion shows or private showings 
in stores or restaurants. 
Some fashion models specialize 
in showroom awork. Known as show- 
room or fitting models, they 
are employed by clothing manufacturers 
to model clothes 
and accessories for the fashion models 
who visit showrooms on their reg- 
ular buying trips. Many of these models 
work in New York’s garment district. 
Photographic models are hired 
by advertising agencies and freelance 
photographers, usually for 


__a Particular assignment. 


“These models'aré S8én'” On maga- ~ 
zine covers and billboards of all 
kinds. Artist’s models pose for painters 
photographers, or art students. Some 
models work in films and televisiondoing 
commercials and demonstrating 
products. Models with acting 


experience may be preferred for this 
type of work. 

Aspiring models should understand 
the difference between modeling 
schools and modeling agehcies. Model- 
ing schools teach students how to 
style their hair, walk, and stand 
with good posture, pose in 
front of a camera, and 
apply makeup. Students also learn 
about skin care, diet, and nutrition, 
exercise, speech, and etiquette. 

The main business of these schools is 
conducting classes ;helping their 
graduates find work is not their 


central concern. Modeling schools 
vary in quality, and individuals 
considering enrolling ina 
modeling school should be sure that 
they select a reputable school, 
preferably one that is licensed by its State 
and has a good placement service. 
Modeling agencies, on the other 
hand, are essentially employment 
agencies; they are in the business 
of finding and scheduling 


_ assignments-for their models. i000 ...0.4 


“They work on acommision —~ 
basis, usually charging both the client 


e 


and the model they represent. 


However, Charmaine is both an 
agency and aschool. Charmaine works 
with businesses in contracting models 
for the particular businesses needs. 


Not all models get their jobs 
through modeling agencies. Some 
department stores hold auditions 
that give aspiring models a chance 
to model at store fashion 
shows. Fashion shows sponsored 
by local community organizations 
offer another oppurtunity for perspective 
yodels. 
Modeling can be a glamorous 
and exciting career. Very successful 
models enjoy fame, travel, and the 
opportunity to meet famous 
personalities. However, the work 
is hard and not nearly 
as glamorous as many beleive. Modeling 
is physically demanding; working 
hours are irregular and often 
very long; and getting work in the 
first place can be difficult. Building 
and maintaining a reputation as a model 
take determination and the expenditure 
of considerable time and attention on 
one’s personal appearance. 


‘ 


High sc 


Che Panic 


LUKE STIEBER 
Staff Writer 

There is a general misconception 
of rock-n-roll bands, especially 
high school ones. Images of 
soc-hops and talent shows with the 
bands headlining the 
dances and winning the contests 
come to mind. This is a misconcep- 
tion because the life 
of a modern day rock-n-roller, 
and that of a budding one, 
is a long and constant series of 
“paying dues.” Paying dues of all 
forms: 
the dues of ones life, ones music and 
the dues of the dreams, the dreams 
that are the driving force behind their 
work. 

The subject of this article, the 
Panic, is one such band that has exper- 
ienced and is experiencing 
the dues paying in playing 
music. 

The band: Dan Kaufman on 
guitar, Don Bess on guitar 
also, Brad Renner on bass, 
and Mike Stieber at the drums, 


are a local band, that attend Northrop, 
and, as a band, are fairly well known. 
They are as a whole, 
musicians, young musicians, yet 
musicians. And as high school 
musicians their musical 
responsibilities take precedence over 
their scholastic responsibilities. 
This is a major facet in paying 
dues. Making a conscious decision 
as to where ones 
physical and mental energy 
should be directed. 
It is the energy that some students 
direct to their studies, writings 
or extra-curricular activities. 
This is a decision that everyone 
has to make, 
and a major factor in this decision 
is what one will derive from 
the input of said energy. 
(Sounds like a contract don’t it?) 
Where as one student may direct his 
energy toward memorizing 
the provisions of the Tea Act of 1775 
and deriving pleasure from the 
A grade on the test over the act, 
another student, such as one 
of these, directs his energy toward 
figuring out the guitar 
solo in “Whole Lotta Love” 
or the double bass pattern in 
“Kill the King’’ and receive 
another kind of pleasure 
from successfully “jamming” with 
_the song. 
It is a conscious decision that is made 
by these musicians for the betterment 
of their art. 
Art. 
That is an interesting word. 
Aside from being an interesting 
word, it is also a word that. 
plays a major role in the lives of these 
musicians. 
(At this point | feel it should 
be stated that no attempt is being 
made to glamorize these 
musicians or make them into some- 
thing that they are not. Although the 
relationship of writer to subject 


hool rockers 


* 


paying their 


Guitarist Dan Kaufman plays at one of the practices for the 


group ‘The Panic.’ 


is evident; 
a certain informed-biased objectivity 
_ is struggling to remain steadfastly.) 


From van Gogh, by Gerrard 
Knuttel: 
“On a warm summer morning of 
1882 or 1883, two young artists about 
thirty years of age 
were plodding through the sandy 
dunes from Loosduines, near 
the Hague, toward the sea. 
The painters packs were heavy on 
their shoulders. 
Van der Weele walked on the trodden 
path, taking advantage of 
what shade it offered. 
Vincent van Gogh walked beside him, 
trudging through the hot loose sand, 
groaning because of the heavy load, 
the heat, 
and the fatiguing sand. 
‘Why don’t you walk in the path?’ 
asked Van der Weele. 
‘One has to suffer for art.’ 
replied van Gogh.” 

Although | wouldn’t compare the 
artistic abilities of 
Vincent van Gogh 
to those of the members of the 
Panic, the loyalty and 
dedication to their art is there. 
Although, 
this dedication does reach the 
great extent that they would wish. 

A main reason for this lack of 


Photo / Todd Berryhill 


dedication is a problem that all 
musicians 

(and everyone else) 

must face, money. The prices of 
instrument and equipment rise 
monthly. And, as an extra income- 
siphoner, the Panic meets 

a monthly rent of $75 is met each 
month for the use of a leased garage 
for practicing purposes. 

Also to the bands dismay, 

is a bad history of theft, 

(and its not that they are getting 
caught at it), having had a great deal 
of their equipment ripped off 

from another leased 

garage (and a singular member 
being ripped off a second time), 
has greatly affected the 

progress of the band. 

Theft and economical hardships are 
sad realities of our society that 

we all must deal with 

but have affected these people, 

as a,whole, in particular. 


On the surface, f 
this doesn’t appear to be a very 
promising way to spend 
one’s time. So why do these 
musicians keep playing? 
The answer lies.beyond the surface. 
Beyond the economical 
and scholastic 
worries and responsibilities 
to the plateau 
where we all escape our mundane 
worries; 


our dreams. 

For musicians, the ultimate 
goal of these dreams is to 
“make it.”’ 

To make it to their point where 
and audience or following is 
established, and financial and 
artistic security is insured. 

To reach this professional level, 
many “artists” in the past and 
present have compromised their 
talents and abilities 
Coypromising, in that, 

a musician will play and write 
music that is below their 
apparent talent 
and abilities, but, appeals 
to the “mass audience.”’ 
Avoiding this trend is a very high 
point, if not the highest point, 
on the Panic's list of 

priorities. 

According to drummer, 

Mike Stieber, 

“There's only about 10% 
of the people in music today 
that are playing talented 
rock-n-roll. And | want the Panic 
to be a part of that 10%.” = 
A refusal to submit to the trend 
and a devout conviction 

to the artistic integrity 

of their music is a quality charac- 
teristic of the Panic 

and it is a trait rarely found in 
musicians today. 

It is atrait that also stems 
into their present-day situations. 
It stems into their lives in 
that it will make “‘making it” 
all the tougher. 

An idea that exemplified in 
Brad Renner’s remark that, . 
“".. we've paid our dues, 
but we still have to starve.” 


A comically faced realization that 
the road to their 

“success’’ will be a difficult 

one, but, neverthe less, 

faced with determination, 
ancartists determination. 


But when asked the question of 
‘why’, guitarist Dan Kaufman 
replied, simply, ‘It’s rock-n-roll.” 
| now, 
somewhat nervously, 
will proceed to indulge in the 
luxury of a passage. 

Despite its length, 

(I having become somewhat of an 
expert on length, 

after having written this article, 


“and am quite reluctant to carry on 


any further. 

Don’t worry Todd, I'll get out of 
this story soon), | fee! that it is 
invaluable in worth : 
concerning this article and its 
subject. It isa fantastically 
appropriate description of this 
author's feelings of the above quote. 
| have also. found that it serves 

as the perfect remark from-tne _ 


art appreciator to the artist. = 
It is a passage from = ; Mere 
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Raise High the Roof Beam, 
Carpenters, by, 
Jérome David Salinger. 
_ It is meant to be taken very 
literally and even a little 
_symbollically. (If the reader is in a 
symbolic mood.): 
“Somewhat over legibly, 
| wrote on a sheet of paper, ‘Were 
held up indefinitely by the 
- parade. We're going to find a phone 
and have a cold drink 
-somehere. Will you Join us?’ 
| folded the paper once, then 
handed it to the Matron of Honor, 
who opened it, 
read it, 
and then handed it to the 
tiny old man (who was deaf and 
mute). He read it, grinning, 
and then looked at me and 
wagged his head up and down 
“several times vehemently. 
| thought for an 
instant that this was the full 
and perfectly eloquent extent 
of his reply, 
but he suddenly motioned to me 
with his hand, and 
| gathered that he wanted me to 
pass him my pad and pencil. 
| did so— without looking at the 
Matron of Honor, 
from whom great waves 
of impatience 
were rising. 
The old man adjusted the pad and 
pencil on his lap 
with the greatest care, 
then sat for a monent, 
pencil poised, 
in obvious concentration, 
his grin diminshed 
only a trifle. Then the pencil began, 
very unsteadily, 
to move. An ‘‘i’’ was dotted. 
And then ve pad and pencil 
were returned to me, 
with a marvellously cordial 
extra wag of the head. 
-He had written, 
in letters that had not quite jelled 
yet, the single word 
“Delighted.” 
The Matron of Honor, 
reading over my shoulder, 
gave a sound faintly like a snort, 
but | quickly looked over at the 


great writer and tried to show him 5 


by my expression _ 

that all of us in the car 

knew a poem wien we saw one 
and were grateful. 


The Crush 
KURT HOFFMAN 
Staff Writer 
“The man that hath no music 
in himself, nor is not moved 
‘with concord of sweet sounds, is fit 
for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils; the motions of his 
spirit are dull as night, and 
his affections dark as Erebus; let no 
such man be trusted. Mark the 
music.” : 
—Shakespeare, 
The Merchant of Venice 


As | was trying to explain to the 
iron-clad editor of the almighty 
What’s Bruin? why my 
story was being delayed, thoughts 
of cancellation arose. Then 


amid an Atby’s luncheon it happened. 


Through the door of ‘The Zoo” 
strode two present day godsends. 
Allow me to introduce Jeff 

_and John Kane. After trivial allow- 
ances, | was on my way to 
complete my long eye assign- 
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ment: to interview this modestly 
dressed duo, along with 
fellow bandsman, Frank Wadsworth. 
_ Not too hard of an assign- 
ment. Not much different than writ- 
ing on the marching band 
or a rinky-dink local band like 
Aftermath. Unless, of course, this 
rock band can match the 
fingerings of Jimmy Page, the 
skin-beating of Bill Ward, and the 
bass lines of Glenn Hughes. 

How does one write a story on 
a group of teenagers (with 
the exception of Frank) who have 
the potential to become the new 
Deep Purple? The answer: 
you don’t. You can’t! There is no way 
a writer can give such a 
rock-n-roll band the credit they 
deserve without having his readers 


_ witness the band. With that 


being impossible and this my ass- 
ignment, | must try. 
| first heard the Crush (the band’s 
temporary name) about a year ago in 
a rental garage across 
town. | wasn’t too impressed with 
the band at the time because 
of my be-bop musical tastes and 
the lack of clarity in 
the fingerings of guitarist Jeff Kane. 
After seeing them play, | did, 
however, consider them the 
_ best local band | had ever seen. And 
a year later when approached 
by dearest editor, Todd Churchward, 
to write an article on one of North- 
rop’s numerous rock bands, 
| knew exactly who to see. | talked 
with Junior Jeff Kane about 
a possible story on the Crush and 
he seemed somewhat flattered 
by the proposal, but the 
band was having trouble finding 
a place in which to practice 
due to-inappreciative~ neighbors ‘who 
wouldn’t know truly talented 
musicians if they were 
struck down by them (good Beth). 
So after two long weeks without 
collaborative practices, the Crush 
gave the neighbors one 
last waltz. 
While the band was tuning up 
and trying to recover the feel of 
playing together again, | 
had this weird chill run down my 
spine. The last time | had such a 
chill was when Sir Ritchie 


~ Blackmore was reeling off masterful 


solos at the not-so-recent 
Rainbow/Iron Maiden concert. 
| had often heard about how 
“great this band was 
and awaited the first song with 
ecstatic impatience. Then 
they agreed that it was time to begin 
the processions. Little did | 
know that what | was to witness 
was going to be three young 
musicians, who, with their combined 
talents, were capable of playing 
anything that all of rock’s 
greatest superstars could dish out. 
‘They kicked off the practice with - 
the best amatuer version of 
Led Zeppelin’s ‘“The Lemon Song” 
that | have ever heard.Jeff was pulling 
off the solos to perfection 
and Frank’s powerful interpratation 
of the fast-footed John Bonham 
was a commendable sight. Bassist John 
Kane’s contribution to the song 
was nothing to scoff at either, 
needless to say | was Impressed. 
Following up they played a couple 
of old Rainbow numbers, 
"Man on the Silver Mountain” and 
“Sixteenth Century Greensleeves’’. 
After briefly discussing what to 
play next, the awe-inspiring 
Jabel of “Symptom of the Universe” 


was introduced. | quickly got 

to my feet to watch Frank 

go through the burliest rhythm/solo 
drumming ever recorded. 

Following that Black Sabbath num- 
ber was a well-earned break, in 
which | had time to request Rain- 
bow’s “Kill the King’’, asong 

that Frank has been playing for 

five years, Frank commented that 
every time he played it, it got sloppier. 
| surely would have liked to have 
seen him play it any ‘better 

than he did that day. 

Next, they picked out a couple of 
Black Sabbath songs to play, much 
to my delight. The songs, 

“Lonely is the Word” and “Falling 
Off the Edge of the World,” 

were performed majestically and | had 
to literally force myself from 

the speaker cones of the amplifier 

to disheartenedly (what a word) 
announce my departure. But when | 
heard Jeff warming up for Zeppelin’s 
"Since I’ve Been Loving You,” 

\ promptly returned to my previous 
fetal position. What was one more 
song? | mean, hey, | had a little 
time to spare, even though that “one” 
song led to two more. 

They performed Deep Purple’s 
“Mistreated” and Led Zeppelin’s 
classic, “Dazed and, Confused,” as if 
they had written the songs and 

|, once again, pried myself from the 
amplifiers and threw myself 

out the door before | could be 
possesssed by more of their 
unbelievable talents. 

After leaving mid-performance, | 
reflected upon what | had 
just witnessed and could not believe 
that | didn’t have to pay admiss- 
ion to enter their sacred and 


__.oskillful_(ap.understatement) Practice... 


The Crush has ‘only been together — 
for a little more than a year and 
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has already acquired the compatibil- 
ity it takes other musicians several 
years to achieve. 

There is but one problem facing the 
Crush, and that problem is the lack 
of asinger. But for now that problem 
has been resolved by the 
latest addition to the band, Marshall 
Tiffiny. Marshall is an experienced 
singer, but because he wasn’t in attend- 
ance at the practice, his vocal 
skills are as of yet a mystery to me. 

Needless to say, Marshall has his 
work cut out for him. Because he 
has joined this band, he will 
need to replace the golden voices 
of lan Gillan, Robert Plant, 
and Ronnie James Dio, with his own, 
And that, my friends, is virtually 
impossible, but Jeff claims, 
contrary to numerous opposing 
rumors, that Marshall is capable of 
this feat. 

If all goes as expected for the 
Crush, they should make an appear- 
ance at Frieman Park during the 
Three Rivers Festival, and hopefully 
play numerous other locations 
around town. The band plays at 
parties, receptions, and other events 
requiring a band. If you ever need 
a true rock band for such an 
activity, the Crush should 
be the first prospect for the position. 
On that- | will give my un- 
warranted guarantee. 

In conclusion | would like to thank 
Jeff, John, and Frank for their great 
assistence in making 
this story possible, and for inviting 
me to their practice (sounds 
like an album cover, huh?). 


Long Live Rock-n-Roll 
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Playing on the bass guitar Brad Renner, of the group ‘The Panic’, 
is an essential part of the Tri-Guitar group. Photo / Luke Stieber 
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Try bowling ‘it’s inexpensive entertainment for everyone 


CURTIS NASH 
Staff Writer 

Where can a group of people go 
for an evening’s entertainment 
without spending a whole lot of 
money? These days, more and more 
people flock to their neighbor- 
hood bowling establishment 
and bow! the night 
away. In fact, despite harsh 
economic conditions, 
local bowling centers are filled to 
capacity every Friday and 
Saturday night till the wee 
hours of the morning. 

Bowling has changed with the 
times, becoming a bit more 
sophisticated (as sophisticated 
as bowling can be). Only a 
few years ago places to bowl were 
called bowling alleys, and 
were strictly for men. Bowling 
alleys were a place for old 
men to gather after work and shoot 
the breeze about women, 
sports, and whatever crossed their 

minds. However, alley proprieters 
decided that if they en- 
couraged families to bowl, they 
would make more money. 
Bowling alleys are now called 
bowling cénters, and the 

front desk of the center became 
the control center. At today’s 
bowling centers, video games are 
scattered around the place, 

and special rates are offered for 
families to attend together. 

Another reason for the 
continued interest in bowling is 
that it is one of the few 
places left where you can go 
with your friends and not. 
spend a lot of money. Says senior 
Sue Parrish, “It’s something to 
do for not much money, 
and it’s a place you can go with 
your friends.” 

For example, Northcrest Lanes 
offers a special rental rate of 
$7.50 for two hours on Sun- 
day afternoons. Divided between 
three people, up to eight 
games of bowling for only $2.50 each. 

Other special nights at bowling 
centers draw more customers. 
Why? To win money (Yes, 
M-O-N-E-Y). On these nights, 

a colored pin is placed in with 
the regular pins, and at ran- 
dom it appears in the headpin 
spot. To win the money, the 
bowler must roll a strike. 
Prizes vary with the location. West- 
wood Lanes, Pro Bow! West, 
and Northcrest Lanes award the 
luckystriker a free game of 
bowling. At Key Lanes, blue head- 
Pin strikers collect one 
dollar. At Brunswick Recreation 
Center a pool which adds ten 
dollars each week to the pot is offered. 
As of Saturday, April 9, the 
prize: was $140. Aé Hillcrest Lanes 
the person who strikes with a 
colored headpin gets to play a deri- 
vation of “Wheel of Fortune.” 
On the wheel are prizestranging 
from free games of bowling 
to color television. sets. 

League bowling is still very popu- 
lar also. But nowadays, parents 
are starting their offspring 
much earlier than in days of old. 
Leagues are open for tots under the 
age of eight years. This has been 
going on for a few years, as 
demonstrated by the declining 
age of rookies on the Pro- . 


fessional Bowlers Tour (PBA). 
Bowling, also known as 
tenpins or kegling, has evolved 
considerably since its be- 
ginnings 7200 years ago. A recog- 
nizable form of the game was 
discovered and traced back to the 
Egyptians of about 5200 B.C. 
Early Polynesians rolled polished 
stones at objects down a path 60 feet 
away (the same distance used 
today). 
Bowling at pins first’took place as 1 

a religious ritual in third or 
fourth century Germany. Cburch- 
goers would roll a ball at a Heide 
(heathen). If they knocked it down, 
it signified that the person was 
leading a good life (he had 
destroyed the heathen}. If he 
‘missed, more faithful attendance 
at church was advisable. , 

~ 1200 years later, many variations 
of the game were being played all 
over Europe by peasants and 


_ aristocrats alike; Martin Luther, 


the religious reformer, was said to have 
been an avid bowler. But the 

modern version began in 

Germany, calledninepins(the game 
being played by the dead when 

it thunders, according to Rip 

Van Winkle.) The first 

indoor bowling lane was erected 

in London in 1455. 

The first American version was 
‘the outdoor game of lawn bowling,’ 
introduced by the Dutch in 
1623. lawn bowling became 
very popular in New York City, but 
bowling at pins became more 
popular by 1800. However, the 
game was outlawed because of ex- 
cessive gambling on bowling. 

However, to get around the 
law, an unknown bowling enthusi- 
ast pointed out that the law 
prohibited only ninepins. He added 
a pin to formulate the modern 
game of bowling. 

Now, the United States is dotted 
with over 10,000 bowling centers 
and bowling is still as popular as 
ever. While women bowlers 
were once taboo, now there are as 
many women as there are men 
into bowling. Bowling has become 
one of America’s favorite past 
times. More people bowl 
than play baseball 
in America, and more Americans 
bow! than any other nation. Maybe 
bowling should be designated 
as the All-American sport. 

But even if it isn't, bowling is one 
of the least expensive ways 


‘to have a good time. 


ADAM AND THE ANTS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


ihe business, and this brought about 
the demise of the band in 
the spring of ‘82. Most fans were’ 
shocked by the anounce- 
ment of the break-up, especially be- 
cause of the successthe.group was 
enjoying. 

Adam Ant today, althought he is a 
tad ‘tamer,,. is still releasing 
solo albums along with the ;help of 
Pironni and Hughes and is 
starting to hit in the US. His sound 
made a change, and lately he is 
trying to return to the early 
sounds on Kings of téa Wild Frontier 
LP. 

Although the Ants are no 
more, their music is still going strong. 
The group has definitely left 
a mark on the industry and al- 
though their stay in the 
business was short, it was sweet. 


what material their 
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| survivor remains; one lonely x-acto knife that refused to give into vandalism, mis- 


rambling. But first of all, | would like to make a special award presentation. The 
presentation is for the best story of the year. The recipient of this year’s best story 
award is a man (yet a boy) very deserving of award. The story is unquestionably 
the longest one written this year, and probably the longest in What’s Bruin? 
history. The story, 41 inches in length, was the best story i have ever read. Many: 
of the staff members also agree that the story was done very professionally, and is 
derserving of this award. The award goes to senior LUKE STIEBER for his 

great story on high school rock bands. His story appears in this issue of Upfront 
on page 18. His story was on the band The Panic, of which his brother is part. 
Congratulations, Luke, we’re all real, real, real, proud of you! 


our editor, TODD CHURCHWARD. He deserves not only thanks for his 
time and work on this magazine, but.as well as guidance through the 
whole year, from all us people on the right side, well done. 
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While most people don’t care their performance on the lanes is 


slightly adequate, they are good for 
a beginner. Most other balls 

are made of different hardnesses of 
rubber, depending on the 
preference of its 

owner, 


bowling ball is made of, 

serious bowlers are very concerned 
with the hardness, weight, and ma- 
neuverability of their bowling 

balls. Cheaper bowling balls are made 
of a very hard plastic. While 


Last Words 


The hour is late, time is growing short, and finally, | mean F-I-N-A-L-L-Y, we 
have reached the last page of the infamous Upfront. Just a few more finishing 
touches and the magazine will be all set to be taken to the printer. Thank God! 
From beginning to end, the magazine took five months to produce. However, 
three-quarters of it was done in the last two weeks. Well, that’s typical of 
this staff—waiting until the last minute. The journalism room lay in shambles, 
as usual. 


The 15 x-acto knives that we had at the start are gone, and only one lonely 


placement, or any other type of abuse that the materials around here get. 
Just one x-acto knife. Unfortunately, the same can’t be said for the sterile 
pencils, which are no longer in existence. 

The production of this magazine has been interesting to say the least. | 
don't believe that anyone (1 know | wouldn’t), would want to go through it 
again though. And as the last day of school is but a week in coming (for 
seniors, not the lowly underclassmen), a general state of apathy has taken over 
the minds and bodies of those already plagued with senioritis. 

So,,in writing these “last words,’’ | would like to thank all of those who 
helped work on the Upfront. | would especially like to thank Matt Lucas for 
without him, this magazine would likely be but an idea floating around in space. 
Special thanks also go out to Janet (Muncie Lover) Yoss; who, without any 
complaining (ha! ha!), wrote the many stories that were assigned to her. 
But the whole 82-83 staff deserves a big round of applause for the work that they 
put into the Upfront. 

We sincerely hope that you have enjoyed reading this magazine. It isn’t 
perfect- but almost. Well, on second thought, it is perfect. The hours that went 
into this magazine are nearly infinite. Unlike the last Upfront however, we shall not 
make an attempt at self-glorification. We will, however, say that we did one | 
helluva good job and ideserve to be commended. Is 

Perhpas the best thing to do now would be to stop these “‘last words,” but | feel 
like rambling on and on. Rambling is something that | have hot done this year. 
Rambling is something that 'my, oredecessor, Jim Billings (ha! ha!) did do. In his 
column “And Now For Something Completely (or Outrageously, as it later became) . 
Different,’’ Jim tended to ramble on about things that absolutely nobody cared 
about (just as | am doing now). 

So, in fear of losing my’ readers’ interest, | will shortly come to an end in my 


Now a note from Matt: | would also like to send congratulations to 


‘ a \ 
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The U.S. Department of 
Education and the Commis- 
sion on Presidential Scholars 
announced today the names 
of the 1983 finalists jn 
the Presidential Scholars Pro- 
gram. This program annually 
identifies the most disting- 
uished and accomplished grad- 
uating high school seniors in 
the nation. j 

Russell E. Zemen, Jr., 
son of Sherry |. Zemen, who 
lives at 817 Valdosta Dr., 
Fort Wayne, IN, is one of 
the 1,000 outstanding young 
American students to be- 
|come a finalists in this pro- 
gram from nearly 2.8 million 
graduating seniors nation- 
wide. He has been awarded 
a certificate by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Presi- 
dential Scholars. Russell is a 
graduating senior at Northrop 
High School. From the 1,000 
Finalists, the selection of 141 
Presidential Scholars will be 
made in early May by the 
members of the Presidential 
Commission on Presidential 
Scholars. 

Presidential Scholars will 


Rick Zemen announced 
as Presidential Scholar 


their elected representatives 
educators, and others in pub- 
lic life. Selection is based on 
numerous factors in addition 
to academic excellence; for 
example, achievement in the 
visual and performing arts 
and creative writing; demon- 
strated leadership ability; con- 
tribution of energy and creat- 
ivity to school and commu 
3 a 


ity; and achievement in the 
sciences and other fields of 
interests. 

The independent judgment 
of the members of the Com- 
mission on Presidential Schol- 
ars, with the concurrence of 
the President of the United 


States, determines final selec- 
tion as a 1983. Presidential 
Scholar. 


be invited by the Commission 
to Washington, D.C., where - 
} they will be honored ‘>by 


Bruin Briefs 


Perry, Keller, receive owords 


Sonia Perry and Mark Keller were awarded the Mental 
Attitude Award at last Saturday’s State Track and Field 
meet. This marks the first time in the state in Indiana that both 
a boy and a girl from the same school won this award in the 
same year. Perry was the girl’s 100 meter low hurdles champion 
and Keller was the 800 meter run champion. 

Keller will be attending Northwestern next fall where ne 
will be majoring in engineering. Keller also plans on contin- 
uing his running career in the 800 . Perry will be attending Pur- 
due where she will also be studying engineering. 


Army celebrates onniversory 


This year marks the 75th anniversary of the Army Reserve. 
The Reserve is deeply involved with its communities, applying 
training, and expertise in assisting with youth-oriented projects 
such as Special Olympics and the building of playgrounds. Arm- 
y Reserve units have volunteered their skills to clean swamp 
areas and help with local environmental projects. The Army Re- 
serve offers skill traing opportunities, educational assistance, 
and a way to help young people help their country and them- 

~ selves. 2 


Dromo students perform ploy 


On Wednesday, May 18, the third and fourth year Drama 
Class performed a childrens play at Arlington, Northcrest, 
and Lincoin Elementary Schools. The students were graded 
on their performance in the play Once Upon a Shoe. The 
play was designed as a final exam for the students. 


Commencement held 


On Tuesday, May 31, 570 students from the class of 1983 
ne) their diplomas during the commencment excersises at 
the Memorial Coliseum. The class speakers were Brad Miller 
and Lisa Zion. They spoke to the senior class about being pro- 
ductive citizens in the future. ’ 


Exominotions to be given 


Physical examinations for boys wishing to participate i. the 
Northrop athletic program will be given on Thursday, July 21,at 
Northrop High School in the maingym. The cost for these exam- 
inations will be $6.00 per student. Please make checks payable 

to Dr. Richard Jurgens. : 
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On Tap 


JUNE 10- Last day of School 


JUNE 11- Baseball Regional 
JUNE11- Meet of Champions 
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Seniors honored at Recognition 


BRENDA HAGAN 
Staff Writer 


The annual Senior Recog- 
nition Awards Assembly was 


held on Tuesday evening, 
May 24. Each year, the 
faculty and administration 


present awards to the grad- 
uating: seniors who have ex- 
celled in certain areas. 

Senior Student Council 
member Mary Mathews gave 
the opening speech and then 
announced Student Council 
President, senior Tracey Shee- 
han who gave the invocation. 

Principal H. Doug gave his 
remarks on the class of 1983, 
saying that more awards and 
scholarships were given this 
to the most deserving seniors. 

The faculty then presented 
the awards, starting with Ben- 
nice Irby Award, given to the 
outstanding senior Afro-A- 
merican club member. This 
year’s Irby Award was given 
to Afro - American Club Pres- 
ident, Nathaniel Banks, 

‘The next awards presented 
were the Gold and Silver A- 
wards for Advanced and Inde- 
pendant study in Art. Terry 
Myers won the Gold Award. 
and Andrew Adams won the 
Silver Award. 

Senior Mark Keller was 


“presented the Athletic Sch-.. 


olarship Award, and the Sert-. 
oma Award, for his part- 
icipation in both track and 
cross country. 

The Gerig Acting Award 
was shared by 2 actreeses, 
who both appeared in North- 
op’s Musical, “Anything 
Goes”. Julie Ramsey and 
Alison Kibiger shared the a- 
ward while Julie also won the 
Bill Netze! Award for vocal- 
ists. The Drama Student of 
the Year Award was given to 
Glendora Humphrey for her 
help and support, according 
to Mr. Del Proctor. Glenn 


Becker and J. Daniel Kauf- 
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man shared the Purkisher Pro- 
duction Award for their help 
in the production of scenesin 
the plays and musicals. 

The English department 
awarded three awards: The 
Howe Scholarship Award in 
English, given to Nancy Frap- 
pier; The Catherine Jackson 
Award for Excellence in Ex- 
pository Compositing present- 
ed to Jeff Moore and David 
Klopfenstein; and the John 
L. Thompson Award given to 
a student who has had4 years 
high average in both Maths 
ematics and English, Jeff 
Young. 

The Plumen’s Mathematics: 
Cup was given to Jeff Young 
for his 4 year study in the 
area of Mathematics with an 
A or A+ average. Shery! 
Stroble was giventhe Comp- 
uter Programming Award. 

The Physical Education 
Department presented The 


Bridges Bruin Fitness Award 


to two seniors, Jeff Day and 
Eric Meyer. Matt Jones won 
the Jacobson Outstanding 
Senior in Intramurals Award. 

The Music Department 
presented the three Arion A- 
wards: Greg Houser won the 
Spuller Arion Award — for 
choir; Sara Robart was pre- 
sented the Rice Arion Award 
for orchestra member; and 


"Kristopher Staller won the . 


Tricolas Arion Award — for 
band members. Jon Brandt 
was awarded the Robert Rice 
Jazz Award—the second in 
his family within three years 
to win this award. 

Bear Tracks editor Cindy 
Nichols was awarded the Oli- 
ver Bear Tracks Award for 
her outstanding work on two 
yearbooks during this school 
year. 

Feature editor for What’s 
Bruin?, Dallas Evans, was a- 
warded the Spuller Service 
Award. 

The What’s Bruin? Award 
was presented to the 1982-83 


editor-in-chief, Todd Church- 
ward. 

Yearbook photographer Lar- 
ry ladig won the Roots photo- 
graphy award for this year. 

The Foreign Language De- 
partment presented a number 
of awards including the Whis- 
ler Jenning, and the Robbins 
award given to validictorian 
Amy Byers for three years of 
Latin and to Nancy Frappier 
went the Jennings award for 
3 years of German. The Web- 
er Cup was awarded to 4 
different students who excell- 
ed in the language they studied. 
Debra Abbott, 4 years of Span- 
ish; Terry Myers, 4 years of 
French; and Sandra Huffman 
and Kathy Marckel shared the 
award for 4 years of Latin. 

The Business Department 
presented three awards, which 
were; The Bender Distributive 
Education Student of the year 
award given to Lynn Werling; 
The Outstaning C.O.E. stud- 
ent of the year award shared 
by Jackie Boston and Debra 
Steir; and The Business Educat- 
ion award given to Laurie Rou- 
nds. 

The Culinary Arts Awa- 
rd was given to Charles Scott 
by the Home Economics De- 


partment. 

Kevin Barnett was presen- 
ted with the Industrial Arts 
Award. The Science Depart- 
ment awarded Terry Myers 
the Pressler Physics award, and 
Rick Zemen won the Sceince- 
Cup for outstanding sceince 


studies. 
Four students were recog- 


nized for perfect attendence, 
Lori Rounds and Micheal 
Schweyer has three years per- 
fect attendance, and Sue Par- 
rish and Annette Schuler had 
four years of perfect atten- 
dance. 

Roland King was awarded 
the Schultz Student Council 
Award, and the Student Coue- 
ncil presented an award to Mr. 
Bill Brown for all of his helpe 


Pom Pon squad announced 


Members of the 1983-84 Pom Pon squad include; Front Row (LtoRJ Mia Feilds, Rikki Earlywine, Lori Miller, Re- 
gina Earlywine, Trish Starwhich, Lisa Davis, Johanna Cook, Ruthie Martin, Wendy Albersmyer, Natalie Cox, Tammy 
Butts, Paula Jones, and Melinda VanGilder. Back Row ( L to R ) Tracy Hopkins Carolyn Spake, Sheila Davis, Lisa 
Frrestine, Laura Anderson, Kym Graves, Layra Thon, Kim Gaines, Jill Givens, Laura Shriner, Jennifer Johnson, Patty 
Fagen, Lisa Golembeiwski, Julie Poling,'and Vikki Hastings. 


oo Singer. 


News —————————— es 
Mock Disaster tests Hospital’s credibility 


vientlent. 


Parkview staff attend to a student during the mock disaster drill. 


a 
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Senior Bruins honored at Reception 


CAROLYN SPAKE 
Staff Writer nN 


Amy Byers recieved Valed- 
ictorian honors from Dr. John 
F. Young, associate Superin- 
vat Northrop. High 
t @nniual Senior 
Honors Banquet on May 11, 
1983. Amy held a grade point 
average of 11.67. Class Sal- 
utatorian is Nancy Frappier 
and was presented by H. Doug- 
las Williams. Nancy held a 
G.P.A. of 11.64. 

Also in the top ten list 
were: Terry Myers, third 
in the class with an 11.41 
G.P.A.; Greg Barkey, fourth, 
with an 11.27 G.P.A.; Deb- 
orah Abbott, fifth with an 
11.20 G.P.A.; Sheryl! Stroble, 
with a G.P.A. of 11.17, for 
sixth place in the 1983 class; 
Sandra Huffman, seventh with 
a 11.5 G.P.A.; Lisa Tech, 
eighth with a G.P.A. of 11.10; 
Cynthia Thon, ninth with an 
11.09 G.P.A.;andGraig Stahly, 
tenth with a G.P.A. of 
10.97. 


“40. 499) st students were: Chris-_ 


The students honored as 
-Scholars with Distinction(10.5 
tor better). Students were; Jon 
Brandt, Esther Eppete, Sherry 
Jehil, Kathy Markel, 
Roebel, 


/ ~ David 
Jeffrye Young, and 


tine Anderson, Janet Ausbury, 
Nancy Baum, Robert Bixby, 
Mary Byrde, Julie Caso, Kris- 
tina Collins, Karen Dille, Bri- 
an Eisenach, Tony Frieburger, 
Henry Gilbert, Bob Grabill, 
Kurt Harris, Michael Henry, 
Shauna Holt, Mark Keller, 

David Klopfenstein, Kath- 
leen Luley, Cynthia Martin, 
Mary Mathews, Cynthia Page, 
Sonia Perry, Dawn Porter, 
Julie Ramsey, Lisa Rhodes, 
John Rigdon, Lori Rounds, 
Laura Schenkle, Tom Shank, 
Kristopher Staller, DebraSteir, 
Gina Williams, Patricia Wolfe, 
and Lisa Zion. 

Amy Byers has been a Tri- 
Kappa Scholar and Fort 
Wayne area Notre Dame AI- 
umni “Junior of the Year.” 


She won honors in Latin and 
Chemistry, served as secretary 
of the Speech Team, and was| 
Rotarian of the month. She 
plans on attending Purdue Un- 
iversity. 

_ Nancy Frappier has been a 
ti#Kappa Scholar and placed 
in-the-top. ten students in the 
Mathematics Association of 
America Examination. She- 
won several medals in the In- 
diana State Music Association 
contests for piano, has been 
Rotarian of the month, and is 
a volunteer with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. She plans to 
attend Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Three hundred people at- 
tended the banquet and 54 
were presented with awards. 
Sitting at the head table were 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Gibson, 
class sponsor; Principal and 
Mrs. Douglas Williams, and 
Superintendant and Mrs. Bill 
Anthis. The junior honor stu- 
dents served the meal. Din- 
ner music was provided by 
junior Cindy Neal. 


Underclassmen gain recognition 


TIFFANEY CAVIDSON 
Staff Writer 


Underclass honor students 
receiving scholarships with dis- 
tinction, the highest award, 
and high honors, were recog- 
nized May 16, at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Underclass Honors Re- 
ception. 

There were two groups: 
Scholarship with Distinction 
and High Honors. The Schol- 
arship with Distinction award 
winners were; Kim Barker, 
Micheal Bennet, Roberta Bry- 
an Weny Coulsen, Christop- 
her Dobosz, Elizabeth Duncan, 
Charlotte Fischer, John Kelsy, 
Christopher Kotchey, Tamera 
Lawson, Nami Lee, Melinda 
Merrits, Michele Miklos, El- 
len Monesmith, Swati Patel, 
Shawn Patterson, and Renee 


‘Twenty-eight fresh- nett, 


men received High Honor, 
Awards. 

Sophomores recieving Sch- 
orship with distinction awar- 
ds were as follows; Mark 
Barton, Lisa Bloom, Bethany 
Bohn, Sheila Davis, Maree 
Dybiec, Patricia Fagan, Kim- 
berly Gaines, Robert Gehring, 
Melissa Grush, Carol Henry, 
Lisa Hess, Anerene Holt, Tom 
Jontz, Janice Martin, Todd 
McComb, John McShain, Stac- 
ey Nash, Kim Oberlin, Dawn 
Pacer, Nancy Palmeter, Melan- 
ie Pescth, Dawn Roberts, Cyn- 
thia Roeble, Laura Shriner, 
and Julie Voght. There were 
42 sophomores who recieved 
the High Honors award. 


Juniors receiving the Scho- 
larship with Distinction Aw- 
ard were: Todd Allen, Wen- 
dy Albersmeyer, Bradley Bar- 


Audrey Baur, John : 


Bohn, Yia Pei Chao, Holly 
Clevenger, Donna Cooper, 
Steven Fry, Virginia Gator, 
Jill Glaze, Gail Glentzer, 
Beth Gorsuch, Amaryllis 
Grush, Jeanne Henry, Mark 
Hittie, Joseph Hyndman, 
Dean Kennedy, Rebecca Mc- 
Henry, Holly Myer, Elaine 
Patterson, Kristine Raupfer, 
John Robinson, Caroline Sa- 
tre, Christopher Scott, and 
Erica Yoder. Thirty-seven 
juniors received the High 
Honors Award. 

Receiving Tri Kappa In- 
centive Awards were: Wendy 
Albersmeyer, Bradley Bar- 
nett, Audrey Baur, John 
Bohn, Donna Cooper, Virgin- 
ia Gator, Beth Gorsuc’s, Am- 
aryllis Grush, Jeanne Henry, 
Mark Hittie, Joseph Hynd- 
man, Kristine Raupfer, Caro- 
line Satre, and Christopher 


Scott. 


# 


: Night. 
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BARB PRICE 
Staff Writer 


Each year, the Joint Com- 
mision of Hospitals, JCH , 
stages mock disasters to test 
the credibility of hospitals.On 
Thursday, May19, students 
from Northrop, Wayne, and 
Elmhurst High Schools were 
excused from classes to par- 
ticipate in the drill. 

Northrop students from 
mr. Robert Walleens and Mr. 
Del Proctors second period 
classes were sent to Parkview 
Memorial and Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals, while 
Wayne and Elmhurst students 
were sent to Lutheran and St. 
Joesephs hospitals. The stu- 
dents were first taken to the 
Oncology Center, where am- 
bulances were called to take 


gency of this sort, and pro- 
vide adequate care for pat- 
ients already under their care. 
More than 25 students were 
taken to Parkview in 45 min- 
utes. Within 1 hour, all of 
the wounds were taken care 
of. Incedentally, there were 
No casualties. 

Senior Roger Farney com- 
mented on the drill, ‘ It was 
a great way to find out how 
emergency rooms handle sit- 
uations without being hurt.” 

Captain David Phillips of 
the Fort Wayne Fire Depart- 
ment is the coordinator of 
these mock disasters in the 
Fort Wayne area. The Hosp- 
ital Disaster Program, as it is 
called began 4 years ago. Each 
year three high schools in the 
area are chosen to help in the 
drill. This year, between 120 


“It was a great way to find out how 
emergency rooms handle situations 
without being hurt.” 


them to the emergency rooms. 
The hospitals were unaware 
that this was a fake because 
‘made-up’ disasters were call- 
ed in, like an explosion at the 
Memorial Coliseum or a bus 
crash. The students were ‘in- 
jured’ by having a tag hung 
around their necks explaining 
the type of injuries they re- 
cieved during the: disaster. 
The injuries included Severe 
shack, burns, and. smoke in- 


inhalation. 
The purpose of this kind 


of drill is to check how well 
a hostipal can handle an emer- 


tps: Steve Hug 


-Roger Farney 


and 150 students participated 
in the mock disaster. 

Senior Bart Wadkins3felt, 
it was like a real emergency.” 
There was one nurse from 
each unit of the hospital, 
plus two doctoess and an 
emergency room doctor hand- 
eling the situation. One nurse 
on duty at the time said, “‘It’s 
very good practice for the 
nurses as well as the felsers: 

Seniof Brian Pennington, 
of Mr. Walleen’s psycholgy 
class thought it was nice to 
get out of class, but “| was 
just gald to help out.”” 


Saluutitorian Nancy Frappier addresses the senior class, i in 
reviewing the past 1982-83 school year at the Senior Recognition 
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Diamondsmen capture Blackford tourney 


MATT BAIR 
Staff Writer 


After a ‘disappointing loss 
to North Side on May 16, 
the Bruin diamondmen boun- 
ced back to win their last 
three outings including two 
on May 21 to capture the 
Blackford Invitational Tourn- 
ament in Hartford City Ind- 
jana. 

-On May 20, the Bruins 
visited the Carroll Chargers 
and came away with a 6-2 vic- 
tory with the help of pitcher 
Mark Gorsuch. 

“Mark did a respectable 
job considering the fact he 
hadn't pitched in several 
weeks,’ commented Coach 
Chris Stavreti on Gorsuch’s 
performance. Gorsuch went 
4% innings allowing two un-. 
earned runs on four hits. He 
was credited with four strike- 
outs. : 

Northrop struck in first 
with a Derrick Westfield 
home run and went on to 
score five more runs, two 
of them driven in by Matt 
Brumbaugh’s two out single 
in the fourth. 

On May 21, the baseballers 
traveled to Hartford City for 
the Blackford Invitational 
Tournament and returned 
with two victories and first 
place. 

In the first game, Northrop 


Mark. Keller 


faced a tough team, and won 
in a comeback victory score- 
ejng two runs in the bottom 
of the seventh. Other than 
the spirited Bruin ralley, the 
game was highlightedby Nor- 
throp hurler Brad Glass as he 
went the distance fanning 

fourteen batters. Glass al- 
lowed two earned runs on six 
hits in his fourth victory of 
the year. ‘Brad pitched an 
exceptional game Saturday. 
His fast ball was his best 
pitch. He got the curve over 
enough times to compliment 
the fast ball. He needs to 

take something off his fast 

ball to keep the hitter’s tim- 

ing off, ‘said Coach Stavreti. 

Two Loogootee errors in 
the seventh, including one 
that allowed both runs to 
score proved to be the crush- 
ing blow for Loogootee. 

Later that evening, North- 
rop faced the Blackford 
Bruins in the championship 

“We saw a completely 
different pitcher in the cham- 
Pionship game. He threw 
curves and this-greatly affect- 
ed our timing, ‘’ commented 
Coach Stavreti in reference to 
Blackford hurler Paul White- 
shell. Despite the opposing 
pitcher, Northrop racked out 
five hits for four runs to top 
the Blackford Bruins 4-3 for 
the championship. 

Kent McQuade picked up 


the win for Northrop record- ~ 


headed for. 


Northwestern University 


LAURA DOLIN 
Staff Writer 


“Mark is exceptional. He's 


_ Mark is the 1983 Summit 
Athletic Conference champion 
in the 800. His time broke 
the record he tied when he 


ing his eighth win of the year. 
McQuade pitched five innings 
allowing two earned runs on 
four hits. Bob McHenry brought 
on the relief in the sixth 
shutting out Blackford in the 
last two innings. 

Northrop struck twice in 
the first on Derrick Westfeild’s 
solo home run and George 
Dunn’s RBI single to right 


field driving Mark Gorsuch 
in. The Bruin proceeded, 
to score twice in the sixth 
as George Dunn crossed the 
plate on a wild pitchandKurt 


Harris scored on fielding er- 

ror. 
The Bruins now have a 

season record of 16-6-1. They 

finished third in the SAC con 
ference with a7-2 record los- 
ing only to Concordia and 
North Side. Northrop batters 
have pounded out 175 hits 
at 647 trips to the plate for 
a team batting average of .270. 
The Bruin offense has allowed 
only 101 runs to score. 


Northrop has three regular 
season games remaining be- 


Mike Madden leads off of first base in the recent game against | Blackford. 


‘fore the sectional which start: 
on May 30. The Bruins reciev- 
ed a bye Postponing their 
first sectional game to June 4. 
Coach Stavreti commented 
on the teams performance up 
to now, ‘The team is making 
Progress. Our pitching is bet- 
ter at this point than any oth- 
er point in the season. The de- 
fense bends but doesn’t 
break. We have been mak- 
ing several big defensive plays 
the routine ones worry me.We 
will be as ready as this team 
can be at tournament time. 


Linksters take sectional title 


of pate 7 DOUG DYE 83, Todd Churchward hit a che Municipal and Elks Club. 
been a coaches dream.” These . was a junior. He's the 1983 é total of 84 strokes, while Northrop finished third with 
are the words of head track sectional champion in the Staff Writer Deve Welt aa'se Ss , i seahe' OF S27 .BEKRS Want: 
coach Bob Trammel describ- 800 with a time of 1:53.0, On Tuesday, May 24, the Bagel Oy, 


ing senior Mark Keller, one 
of the most talented members 
of Northrop‘s track team. 

Mark has excepted a full 
scholarship at Northwestern 
University where he will maj- 
or in engineering. Purdue 
University was also under his 
consideration. 

Mark, who was a member 
of Northrop’s 1982 cross 
country team that finished 
second at the state meet, 
will only be. running track for 
Northwestern, the 400 met- 
er, and the 800 meter. The 
800 is Mark’s specialty. 

“It'si just the right distance,”’ 
says Mark, “I ran cross coun- 
try because of the team aspect 
it’s much more of a team, 
sport than track.’ North- 
western’s track coach feels 
that running cross country 
might take away some of 
Mark’s speed. 

“Mark is a bundle of tal- 
ent, he is sound both in the 
classroom and on the track,”’ 
compliments coach Trammel, 
and also one of Mark's teach- 
ers. “He is socially adjusted, 
with a constant desire to im- 
prove himself.’ 

Mark is ranked scholastic- 
ally in the top five percent of 
his class and graduated 20th 
out of a class of 592. He 
won the 1983 Sertoma /g.. 
Ward which is given tathe 
top acedemic athlete of the 


- senior class. 


setting a new sectional re-- 
cord. 

Mark holds Northrop’s in- 
door and outdoor record and 
reserve record in the 800. 
He alsoholdsthe Lake Central 
indoor record in the 800 and 
anchoredthe 1600 relay team. 

Last year Mark was the 
SAC, Sectional, and Regionad 
champion in the 800, finished 
fifth in the state meet and 
still had room to improve. 

He believes that he has 
more leg speed and better 
stamina. Mark gained 15 
Pounds since the cross coun- 
try season because of weight 
training which he feels has 
helped him increase his upper 
body strength. 

Coach Trammeladded, ‘He 
has got natural ability but 
has also worked hard to im- 
prove it. Everyday in pract- 
ice he goes at it. You have 
a true athlete when they can 
push themselves. There is 
no way we can take credit 
for what he has accomplished. 
He has made himself.’ 

After the state meet is 
over, Mark’s goal is to win 
the Midwest Meet of Champ- 
ionswith his 800 performance. 
The meet is composed of the 
top seniors from Indians, IIl- 
inois, Ohio, and Michigan. 
The meet will be held at Spul- 
ler Stadium on June 11, at 


1:30 p.m. The tickets willbe  _ 


sold for $ 3.00. 


Bruin golfers travelled to 
Brookwood’s 18 hole golf 
course to compete in the sect- 
ional golf tourney along with 
18 other teams. The varsity 
squad had a combined total 
of 309 points for the night, 
mbieh was 


The golfers who played in 
the sectional were junior Mike 
Riley, who hit a 75, senior 
Todd Churchward also had a 
75, those two scores were the 
lowest for the Bruins that 
night. Freshman Brian Got- 
twald hit a total of 77 strokes. 
Sophomore Chris Schaffer put 
in 82 strokes for the Bruins 
while junior Dave Welsh hit 
86 strokes. 


On the 16 of May, the 
Bruins travelled to Angola 
to participate jn the Angola 
Golf Tournament at Zollner 
Golf Coursé~ The Bruins, 
“played well,”” during the 
match but had one stroke too 
many as South Side: finished 
first with a 327 while the 
Bruins took second place 
with 328 strokes. 


“lam disappointed that 
we did not win the tourney,”” 
is all that Coach Bruce Ol- 
iver said after the meet. 

The team members who 
Participated in the Angola 
Tourney were, junior Mike 
Riley, who once again hit 
the lowest score with a 75, 


Chris Schaffer, who had an 


good for first, . 


» another 


Rob Bixby hit the highest,with 
92. 

On Tuesday May 17, the 
Bruin golfers travelled to 
Kendalville to go up against 
East Noble. Northrop won 
the match with a score of 
166 to East Noble’s 181. 

Rob Bixby hit a 42, as did 
Dave Welsh, Scott Pieri, and, 
Brian Gottwald. Chris Shaffer 
had the lowest score with 
40 strokes. 

On Thursday May 19, the 
linksters went up against Dwe- 
nger at the Elks Club here in 
Fort Wayne. The Bruins lost 
the match with a score of 170 
to Dwengers 167. Dave Welsh 
was medalist with 39, and 
Rob Bixby had a 43. Todd 
Churchward and Brian Got- 
twald both had a 44. Mike 
Riley hit a 45 for the evening. 

The Bruins participated in 
golf tourney on 
May 18. This time it was at 


“ieatel at Pelz Reception Hall 
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Future Dates: 
May 27 
June 10 


ington North and Lavillo. 

Mike Riley hit the lowest for 
the Bruins with 78 strokes. 
Chris Shaffer and Brian Got- 
wald both put in 82 strokes, 
while Dave Welsh hit an 85. 
Todd Churchward hit the high- 
est for the Bruins with an 86. 
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Good for $1 off any 
LARGE PIZZA 
at the 
CANTERBURY GREEN 
PIZZA HUT 


ig 


THE CASBAH} 


featuring 


Summer Hours: 
Every Wednesday 


9 p.m. to Midnight 
Admission $2.75 each 


_Neat:to-Eat Treats” 


> 
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Sports canescens A 


KERRY KESSENS 
Staff Writer 


The lady netters went into 
sectionals with a two game 
winning streak on the line. 
They were victorious in the 
first round, yet lost to sec- 
tional champions, Bishop Lu- 
ers in the second round. 

On May 13, the netters 
Played North Side and won 
3-2. The single winners were 
seniors Beth Nickols, Lisa 
Zehr, and Penny Naseralis. 
However, the lady doubles 
teams didn’t fair too well 
in spite of efforts by seniors 
Mary Byrde, Tracy Sheehan, 
and sophomores Kelly Kes- 
sens and Jennifer Jacob. 


rather convincingly with a 

score of 4-1. Winning singles 
Players were Beth Nichols, 

and Lisa Zehr. Winning dou- 
bles competitors were Mary 
Byrde, and Tracy Sheehan. 
Other double winners include; 
Patty Fagan and Dawn Rob- 
erts. : 

Later thatafternon North- 
rop met 3rd ranked Bishop 
Luers. Luers pulled out the 
victors 4-1. Coach Nat Whit- 
tenverg said, ““Bishop Luers is 
tough; they will probably go 
onto state:” 

Coach Wittenberg feels con- 
fident about next year. “We 
have great desire in our fresh- 
man and sophomore. If they 
play at some racket clubs, they 


“We have great desire in our 
freshmen and sophomores. If they play 


at some racket clubs, they will become 


awfully good.” -- Coach Wittenberg 


On May 17, the netters 
were victorious 4-1. Winning 
for the ladies were Beth Nic- 
kols 6-2, 6-0; Lisa Zehr 6-4 
6-0. Joanna Cook 4-6, 6-4, 


6-3; and Mary Byrde 6-4, 7-5. 


winning in the doubles col- 
umn were sophomores Dawn 
Roberts and Patty Fagan 6-1, 
6-0. 

When sectional rolled a- 
round, Northrop was matched 
with New Haven. The lady 
Netters pulled out a victory 


Will become awfully good. The 
reserve team consisted of Tam- 
my Nuebaur, Kelly Kessens, 
Jennifer Jacobs, Rebecca Beer, 
Melissa Detrick, and Sandy 
Wilson. 

Altnough the lady netters 
did not fair as well as last 
years 10-4-1, finishing this 
year at 9-7. However if 
Coach Wittenberg’s outlooks 
are correct, the 1984 netters 
should enjoy a. victorious 
season. 


Tracksters take third 
in Regional meet | 


LAURA DOLIN 
Staff Writer 

The boy’s track team plac- 
ed out of 30 schools at the 
Wayne Regional on May 26. 
The Bruins had a total of 
30 points. Snider won the 
Regional with 103 points. 

Mark Keller was the only 
Regional champion from Nor- 
throp. He set a new Regional 
record with his first place 
finish in the 800 meter run 
with a time of 1:53.2. 

Connell Nelson took sec- 
ond place honors in the 100 
meter dash. His finishing 
time of 10.8 seconds qualified 
him for the state meet. 

Erick Jackson took third 
place in the high jump with 
an effort of 67”. John 
Clark finished fourth with 
the same height. In the long 
jump, Robert Ferrell took 
fifth with a jump of 2111. 

The top five individuals 
in each event qualified for 
the state meet so all five 
of them qualified for the meet. 
Merk Keller is the only retur- 
ning runner from Northrop to 
compete. 

"The track team took third 
place in the Sectional meet 
with 56 points. Snider won 
the championship with 137 
points. Wayne took second 
placewith57 points, onepoint 
ahead of Northrop. The 

" Bruins qualified eight people 
in six events. 

Mark Keller was the only 
sectional champion for North- 

_ rop. He won the 860 meter 
run in 1.53 and set a new 


Sectionals record, improving 
the record he set last year 
by 1.8 seconds. 

In the 1600 meter run, 
Tom Mills recieved second 
place honors with a finishing 
time of 4:25.9. Close behind 
in third place was teammate 
Mike Davis with a time 
of 4:27.4. 

The team earned 20 points 
in the feild event area. John 
Clark took third place in the 
high jump with an effort of 
6’6”, followed by Erik Jack- 
son 6'4” for fourth place. 

Brian Bittner took third 
place honors in the shot put 
with an effort of 49'10”. 
Robert Ferrell added more 
Points to the Bruin total 
with his fourth place finish 
in the long jump with an eff- 
ort of 21'11. 


Connell Nelson finished: 
fourth in the 100 meter dash 
with his time of 11.1 seconds. 
His time was just one tenth 
of a second behind the first 
place finisher. 


Sophomore Jamie Chavis 
took sixth place in both the 
110 high hurdles, and the 
300 meter low hurdles, with 
times of 15.4 seconds and 39. 
9 seconds but did not qualif- 
y for the Regional. Only the 
top four individuals and the 
first two relay teams qualified. 


The 400 meter relay team 
composed of sophomore Mau- 
rice Nelson, freshman Ernie 
Davis, and seniors Ronnie 
Williams and Erik Jackson 
finished with sixth place 
in 44.1. seconds. 
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Senior Beth Nichols practices her backhand in a recent after school practice. 


Didion leads 


LAURA DOLIN 
Staff Writer 

The 1983 Gril’s Regional 
Track and Field meet was 
held on Wednesday, May 25, 
here at Spuller Stadium. The 
Northrop tracksters finished 
fifth out of the 53 schools 
that participated. Northrop 
had a total of 34 points—21 
behind first-place Norwell. 
All four of Northrop’s run- 
ners who participated in the 
regional advanced to the state 
meet. 

Laura Didion was the only 
individual regional champion 
“from Northrop. She won the 
1600 meter run in 5:04.9. 

Sonie Perry, Michelle Rags- 
dale, and Melisa —_Lendman 


were all second place finishers. 


Sonie took second place in 
the 100 meter low hurdles 


with a time of 15 seconds. 


Sonie commented, “I think 
| could have done worse’’. 
She looked at first place 
finisher Cathey Tyree of 
South Side during the race, 
which broke her concentr- 
ation. 

Michelle Ragsdale finished 
second in the 400 meter run 
with an effort of 5832 
seconds. Melisa Lendman 


finished second in the 800 
behind Harding’s Kristy Wal- 


ker, a former state champion 
with a time of 2:22.7. 

The 1983 girl’s sectional 
meet was held at Spuller Stad- 
ium on Tuesday, May 17. Out 
of 14schools that particpated 
the Northrop Tracksters finish- 
ed fourth place with 43points. 

The Sectional champions 
are South Side and Snider as. 
they both tied for first place 
with 61 points each. Hard- 
ing took third with 42 points. 

The top four individuals 
in each event and the top 
two relay teams qualified for 
the Regional. Four individuals 
from Northrop’s team qualif- 

ied for Regional competition. 
Laura Didin wash. the only 
Northrop runner to become a 
sectional champion. She set 
a new sectional record by bre- 
aking the one she set last 
year. She ran the 1600 met- 
er run in 5:06.9, improving 
the record she set last year 
by 1.7 seconds. 


Bruins in Regional meet 


Sonie perry took second 
place honors behind South 
Side’s Cathy Tyree. Sonie’s 
finishing time was .35 seconds 
behind tyree. 

Michelle Ragsdale was an- 
other second place finisher. 
She ran the 400 meter run in 
57.88 seconds. Michele was 
not participate in the SAC 
meet due to illness. 

Melisa Lendman took third 
place honors in the 800 met- 
er run. Her finishing time 
of 2:22.2 was less than five 
seconds slower than first place 
finisher, Kristie Walker’s time 
of.2:18. 


Sports News 


Four Northrop football play- 
ers are headed to the college level. 
Blake Geer,a free safety,will attend 
Valpraiso University while Erick 
Jackson is heading to Evansville 
University as awide reciever. Tack- 
le Eugene Cobb will play for Cent- 
ral siate University in Ohio and 
Chris Suder will be a walk-on at 
Ball State University. 
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Flora ‘Artal its 


Flowers of Canterbury, Inc. 


5719 Saint Joe Road 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 46815 


Phone: (219) 485-7589 


Baker’s Automotive 


MARATHON 


Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482-1793 _ 


Apple Blossom Flowers 
Glenbrook Square 
Fort Wayne. Indiana 46805 
Phone: (219) 4k4-7203 


